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“STUDY THE PAST IF 


YOU WOULD DIVINE 


THE FUTURE’ 


CONFUCIUS 


Art is resurgent. At intervals, like 
ER ea a great tide, some old delightful 
form, slumbering in the deeps of 
the past, wells up and sweeps for- 
ward to inundate the coasts of mod- 
ern thinking. 
Such a tide is now running. The 
classic forms of Ancient Greece, and 
the serene colors of the age-old art of China have risen as a wave, 
and overflowed the shores of present-day decoration. 

Orinoka Mills has deftly caught this influence, and presents 
it to American women in a grouping of exquisite and unusual 
draperies. New motifs from France, Italy and Spain complete an 
assortment that permits wide variety to individual expression. 

But, such patterns would be valueless were it not that Orinoka 
is master of the companion art of dyeing—colors that are fade- 
less — enduring beauty guaranteed — putting into every woman’s 
hands the sureness of the connoisseur. 

This Fall’s campaign marks the twenty-third consecutive year 
that we have assisted Orinoka Mills in acquainting its friends 
with the new and the authentic in drapery stuffs and ‘designs. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Advertising Headquarters * Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York * Boston * Chicago * San Francisco * Detroit 
London * Montreal * Buenos Aires * Sao Paulo 
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CLIFF MILLEN, Des Moines Register and Tribune staff writer, tion af 
went to 8 Iowa trading centers last week and asked 42 repre- way. 
sentative retailers about business. Here’s what they told him: chapte 


lations 

1. Every store is doing more ity merchandise, $35 to $40 Edd 
business than this time last suits instead of $18.50 to $20 on 
year. suits. Same in other lines. roe 


. Business first 9 months, . Chief reasons for spirited He 


enough 


1934, up 10% to 30% over 
same period 1933. 


. September, 1934, business 
jumped 15% to 60% over 


September last year. 


. Practically all retailers said 
customers are buying qual- 


business comeback are: a) 
soaring farm prices which 
this year will push Iowa 
farm income to about 350 
million dollars, an increase 
of 34 millions over last year’s 
income, 65 millions over 1932; 
b) government corn loans, 
and corn hog benefit cash. 
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Iowa today is the nation’s brightest business spot. Your quickest 
and most inexpensive way to reach the able-to-buy Iowa families 
is through The Des Moines Register and Tribune’s quarter 
million circulation. 
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This 


[MAGINE a month-long strike, 
involving 8,500 workers, with not 
a single glass broken, not a single 
shot fired and not a head cracked. 
That is a description of the strike 
of aluminum workers in six plants 
of the Aluminum Company of 
America, 

One of the main reasons for this 
remarkable record is the fact that 
before the strike started the com- 
pany advertised to its workers what 
it intended to do and then lived up 
to this advertising. 

Roy A. Hunt, president of the 
company, tells how his organiza- 
tion approached the strike in a new 
way. He writes an important 
chapter in modern industrial re- 
lations. 

* * * 

Eddie Cantor is a comedian. In 
addition to that he happens to be a 
pretty Loge business man. 

He has been on the air long 
enough to have some unusual ideas 
on the use of big names, the length 
of programs, the best type of com- 
mercial credits and a number of 
other important phases of radio ad- 
vertising. 

Most of all, however, he thinks 
that radio needs showmen. He has 
talked frankly in an article of spe- 
cial interest to all users of the air 
as well as listeners. 

* * * 

For many years the drug indus- 
try has been a hot-bed of cut 
prices. Within the last couple of 
years some leaders in this industry 
have attempted to work out price 
stabilization plans within the law. 

Some of these plans have appar- 
ently been successful—others have 
been failures. Andrew M. Howe, 
after talking with a number of ex- 
ecutives in the industry, tells why 
they think that most of the pres- 


Week 


ent plans will fail ultimately. He 
gives seven g reasons. 

In a future issue Mr. Howe will 
tell about some of the plans which 
have been successful. 

* * * 

Audit Bureau of Circulations 
celebrates its twentieth birthday by 
putting on a few extra flourishes 
at its Chicago convention. Other 
features of A. B. C. Week were 
conventions of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association, the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives’ Associa- 
tion, Major Market Newspapers, 
Inc., and the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

_ a 

Manufactured products resist 
classification. For example, what 
is a staple, and what is a specialty? 
Consider paint. Paint used to be 
a staple. But to move the merchan- 
dise, the American Asphalt Paint 
Company decided to look upon 
paint as a specialty, and to sell it 
by specialty methods. The plan and 
its results are described by the 
company’s president, Grover M. 
Hermann. 

re 


About a year ago Printers’ INK 
published a list of the eighteen 
best books on advertising chosen 
by its readers. 

Now another list is being bo, 
this time of the fifteen 
about advertising which should be 
read by advertising men. Every 
reader is asked to send in his list. 

*» * * 


Among those companies in the 
building field that are tying-up with 
the Housing Act is the Barrett 
Company. 

The company recently sent out 
the first mailing piece to 30,000 
of its customers and prospects— 
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this is only the beginning of a 
concentrated drive. 
* * * 


Whispering campaigns seem to 
be an organized industry. At least 
that is what Lionel Houser 
of the New York World- 
Telegram found out after an in- 
vestigation. He tells how the 
whisperers go about in street cars, 
hotels, and in other places where 
large numbers of the public gather, 
spreading their propaganda for or 
against various companies. 

Their work has become so wide- 
spread that several companies have 
had to spend thousands of dollars 
to counteract the effort of the 
whisperers. 

* * 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board 
has been trying to work out with 
the canners a system of grade 
labeling. Recently the Board got 
out a report advocating the Cana- 
dian system. Last week the canners 
came back with a report in which 
they pointed out various weak- 
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nesses of the Canadian system and, 
incidentally, some of the weak- 
nesses of the Board. 

x* * * 


Is the number of stockholders 
that a company has significant? 
The answer is, probably not. 

A compilation of the number of 
stockholders in fifty leading compa- 
nies shows that it has remained 
fairly stable over the last four 
years. 

The figures are interesting par- 
ticularly as they indicate the wide 
distribution of stock of certain cor- 
porations and that there has been 
no marked trend in increased num- 
bers of stockholders. 

+ * * 


Recently in Printers’ INK Paul 
B. West, managing director, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
suggested a Central Censorship 
Authority to clean up advertising. 
This week a number of leaders in 
the field of advertising comment 
frankly on Mr. West’s plan. 
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i Fisica the first seven months 

of 1934 Rhode Islanders put $113,064,000 into the 
purchase of retail commodities. This amount exceeded 
the same period of 1933 by $10,657,000, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent. Per capita retail sales for the same 
period amounted to $162 . . . a figure exceeded by 
only five other states. 


Sell Where People Buy 


With a population of 14,188 to the square mile, 
Providence is a compact major market ... New 
England's Second Largest. A market in which your 
selling problems become greatly simplified by adver- 
tising to these Rhode Island consumers through the 
columns of Rhode Island's leading newspapers. 








Providence Journal « Bulletin 
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gid payrolls in Milwaukee—exceeded 

in dollar volume by only five cities in the 
nation—increased 27 per cent from August 
1933 to August 1934, The gain for the United 
States was 9.5 per cent.* Compared to August 
1932, factory payrolls increased 120 per cent in 
Milwaukee and 53 per cent in the United States. 


If you are picking markets where spending 

power is climbing most rapidly to “good time” 

levels, Milwaukee. should be at the top of 

your list. One paper is all you need to sell the 

Milwaukee-Wisconsin market thoroughly. 
t U.S. figures from the “Survey of Current Business”, monthly bulietin 


of the Department of C ce. Mil Sigures from “Wisconsin 
Labor Markets”, bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
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Open Labor Policy 


Strike Settled by Company “Advertising Intention” and 
Living Up to Advertising 


An interview by S. C. Lambert with 
Roy A. Hunt 


President, Aluminum Company of America 


Brome of a strike lasting nearly a month, involving 8,500 
industrial workers, with not a single pane of glass broken! 
Not a shot fired. Not a head cracked. Plants picketed all 
during the strike, yet a couple of bloody noses represented the 
sum total of violence. Nearly a month of negotiations, with no 
recriminations on either side, public or private. 


This is indeed something new in strikes. 


And it is, in brief, 


the story of the strike of aluminum workers, involving six 


plants of the Aluminum Company 
of America, which ended peacefully 
a short time since. 

“How do you explain it?” I 
asked Roy A. Hunt, president of 
the Aluminum Company. I rather 
expected to hear an outburst of em- 
ployer righteousness about the com- 
pany being “in the right” and forc- 
ing its will on its workers; or else 
a panegyric along the lines of “one 
big happy family” that simply 
couldn’t disagree—except when agi- 
tated by “outsiders.” 

I heard neither. I was not pre- 
pared for what he did say, but I 
was greatly interested, as I believe 
the readers of Printers’ INK 
will be. 

“You are an advertising man and 
you'll understand what I mean 
when I say that I think it was 
because we advertised our inten- 
tions—and then tried to live up to 
our advertising,” said Mr. Hunt 
modestly 

“Please expand on that,” I 
urged. “What do you mean by 
‘advertised your intentions’ ?” 

“Well, our workers presented 
some demands and told us they 
were going to strike if they were 
not granted. We considered the 
demands, not in the light of bitter 





Guutiotaction or antagonism, for 
we knew there had been nothing in 
our treatment of them that would 
warrant bitterness. Rather, we 
looked upon the outbreak as part 
of the nation-wide wave of strikes 
arising out of the dissatisfaction 
with the country’s progress out of 
the depression, coupled with the 
organizing activities of the various 
unions. We felt sure the strike 
would presently settle itself, and 
that we would all be sorry if we 
had thrown bricks at each other, 
either literally or figuratively. We 
intended, for our part, not to at- 
tempt to operate our plants. To do 
so would lead to friction. And we 
intended to treat our workers as 
the decent, law-abiding,  self- 
respecting citizens we knew them 
to be. But we knew that it wasn’t 
enough to have made these two de- 
cisions; they would have to be ad- 
vertised, as you would put it.” 

“How did you go about doing 
that ?” 

“The first thing we did was to 
tell the newspaper men that we 
did not intend to open our plants,” 
explained Mr. Hunt. “That fact 
was promptly published. The job 
of getting across our friendly atti- 
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Advertising and 
Marketing Counsel 


. - Product research, on-the-ground 
study of markets and merchandis.- 
ing, and complete advertising serv- 
ice in newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and outdoor .... The J. Walter 
Thompson Company is an organiza- 
tion of approximately one thousand 
people, located in twenty-one offices 


in the market centers of the world. 


* 
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tude was more of a problem. After 
thinking it over, we came to the 
conclusion that we would tell our 
plant managers just how we ex- 
pected the strike to work out, and 
the attitude we wanted them to 
take toward it, and toward the 
strikers, And then we decided to 
publish this statement in our com- 
pany newspaper 
which goes to 
our men. You 
might say we ad- 
vertised our ex- 
pectations as well 
as our intentions”. 

“May I have a 
copy of the 
statement?’’ I 
asked. 

Mr. Hunt 
passed a copy of 
the company 
newspaper, “The 

lcoa News,” 
across the desk. 
On the front 
page, unobtru- 
sively set in a 
two-column panel, 
was a _ message 
which is quoted 
here in full be- 
cause it is a 
really remarkable “advertisement” 
by a great corporation to its work- 
ers. It helps to explain the 
opening paragraph of this inter- 
view : 


A Letrer From Our PRESIDENT 
August 15, 1934. 


To THe Executives or ALL PLANTS 
Wuere a Strike Is in Errect: 


During the time some of our men 
and women are on strike you are 
asked to remember that they are 
friends and fellow-workers of many 
years’ standing. You are expected 
to be firm in preserving order and 
protecting life and property, but 
at the same time you are asked to 
be courteous and considerate in all 
of your contacts and dealings, both 
inside and outside the plant. 

As soon as the present strike 
fever has died down we shall all— 
men and management—want to go 
on working together in the same 
co-operative spirit which has built 
this industry over the years. 


Blank & Stoller 


Roy A. Hunt 
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The present disturbance is a part 
of a nation-wide wave of labor un- 
rest. We must look upon it as such. 
Presently the men and women now 
out on strike will realize that they 
have suffered no personal injustice 
at the hands of this Company, and 
that by joining the strike move- 
ment at this critical period in the 
country’s progress 
out of the de- 
pression they 
are only slowing 
up recovery for 
themselves a n d 
for thousands of 
their fellow 
workers in the 
many industries 
in which alumi- 
num is used. 

I bespeak 
your co-operation 
in meeting every 
situation with 
unfailing cour- 
tesy and human 
consideration. In 
short, strive to 
“carry on” dur- 
ing this trying 
period in the 
same friendly 
spirit which pre- 
vails when our plants are run- 
ning. Roy A. Hunt. 


“That tells what we expected to 
happen,” said Mr. Hunt simply. 
“And that is what happened. But,” 
he continued, “it takes two to avoid 
an argument, as well as to make 
one. Unless our workers and their 
representatives had been the sen- 
sible, friendly sort it wouldn’t have 
worked out so well.” 

“But it took more than this 
statement to settle the strike,” | 
s 


aid: 

“Oh, yes. That was just a sort 
of background advertisement of 
our feelings and expectations. But 
when it came to the actual negoti- 
ations we followed the same plan. 
At the outset we advertised our 


intentions. I, W. Wilson, our vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
who headed up the company’s com- 
mittee, frankly stated just what we 
were willing to do, and what the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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- Remember This 
Seg In Retail Advertising, Gen- 
But,” eral Advertising, Display 
_ Advertising, Automotive 
- Advertising, Financial Ad- 

sen- vertising, Department Store 
have Advertising, Total Adver- 


tising The Sun led all New 
York evening newspapers 
during the first nine months 
of 1934, as it has for many 
years back. . . . Remember 
this when you plan your 
New York schedule. 


Che siebelin Sun 


NEW YORK 





Kodak Doubles Effort 





AN advertising campaign which 
the Eastman Kodak Company 
started this month in magazines 
represents a 100 per cent increase 
over that of last year. Its purpose 
is to give impetus to the taking of 
snapshots at night. 

Emphasis is placed on the pos- 
sibilities of taking pictures at night 
with any make of camera, and 
stresses the advantages of “SS” 
Panchromatic film. Simultaneously 
with the release of Kodak copy, 
General Electric is running a cam- 


+. 


R. R. Harkness Advanced 

R. R. Harkness has been appointed 
Western manager at Chicago of the 
Woman's Home Comipanion, succeed- 
ing Daniel W. Ashley who, as reported 
last week, has been made advertising 
manager with headquarters at New 
York. Mr. Harkness has been with the 
Crowell Publishing Company for twelve 
years. During the greater part of that 
time he has been representing the 
Woman's Home Companion in Northern 
Ohio territory. 

” e . 


Pinaud to Blaker 

Pinaud, Inc., New York, Ed Pinaud 
toilet articles, has placed its advertising 
account with the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city. Magazines, 
news: pre radio and business papers 
will use 

eee 


Names Sun Agency 
Madera Wineries and Distilleries, Chi- 
ae have appointed the Sun Advertis- 
Toledo, to handle their 
Be . ES Mewapagest will be used. 


paign on the use of Mazda Photo- 
flood and Photoflash bulbs to elimi- 
nate all guesswork in lighting for 
the taking of photographic snap- 
shots at night. 

Black-and-white and color pages, 
in the Kodak campaign, will carry 
photographic illustrations and line 
diagrams to acquaint readers with 
the simplicity with which pictures 
can be taken in the home at night. 
Three window displays are offered 
dealers to tie up to the magazine 
series. 


+ 
Two New “Life Saver” Products 


Cough Savers, a new item in_ the 
family of products of Life Savers, Inc., 
is being sold in a package that marks 
a distinct departure from the charac- 
teristic form of its other products. Ad- 
vertising will begin in November and 
will appear in newspapers in cities in 
the northern part of the country. Tests 
on Wild Cherry Life Savers have been 
so successful that this new product is 
going into national distribution imme- 
diately. 

7 7 . 


Righter with Young & Rubicam 


Volney F. Righter has become a mem- 
ber of the media department of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New ‘York. He for- 
merly was associated with Outdoor Ser- 
vice, Inc., and with Erwin, Wasey & 


Company. 
eee 


Marketing Group to Meet 


The American Marketing Society, 
New York, will hold its annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, November 30 
and December 1. 
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More New York City families with 
checking accounts are reached in their 
homes by The New York Times than by 
any other newspaper, it is revealed by the 
Polk Consumer Census. 








—————ee 





Just to remind you 


Mr. Manutacturer— 4 


the MORTON 


CHICAG 


- - more Buyik ye 


NATIONAL REPRESENTA ce Be 





Chicago’s 
L AMERICAN amily 


The football crowd buys a lot of things besides football 
tickets. It’s just about the best market in town for 
almost anything. What are you doing, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, to sell this powerful active market? 


For example, what are you doing to sell the Mortons? 
They’re Chicago’s ALL-AMERICAN family. And what’s 
more, they’re typical of hundreds of thousands of other 
families in their 30’s and 40’s who read the American. 


Such people, economists say, are earning the bulk of 
America’s income. That’s why we call them “The 
Leading Americans” in the present consumer market. 
To make money today, you must sell the younger, more 
active element first. 


No other Chicago newspaper controls as many of These 
Leading Americans as does the Chicago American. 
And for a good reason: The American is edited for ac- 
tive minds. Stay-in-the-parlor conservatives are not in- 
terested in its modern, intimate news presentation. 


These Leading Americans want action in their news- 
paper. They get action in the Chicago American. They 
give action to Chicago stores. A word to the wise is— 
Advertise. These Leading Americans mean business. 
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In Shoe Advertising |}: 


the air. 
tant th 
Styles in footwear change constantly, but in Southern a 
California the selling method remains unchanged year used it 


arative 
in and year out. For the first nine months of 1934, the pe 


Los Angeles Times carried more shoe linage than all For 


four other Los Angeles newspapers combined—con- A & 1 


vincing evidence for the “mass market” advertiser. “a 
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Radio Needs Showmen 


Comedian’s Ideas on Bi 


Names, Commercials, Length of 


Programs, Opposition Hours, Advertisers, Stars 
By Eddie Cantor 


AMERICA has had three really 
great showmen—Barnum, Be- 
lasco and Ziegfeld. It is too bad 
that none of these men lived to 
give of their best to modern radio 
—because radio needs perhaps more 
than anything else good showman- 
ship. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t 
think radio is the show business. 
It is the advertising business. 

It is, however, an advertising 
business such as we have never 
seen before. It demands the best 
tricks of advertising as well as 
the best tricks of the show busi- 
ness. 

It is really the merger of two 
quite different things: the show 
business, that never really under- 
stood the best use of advertising, 
and advertising which, it seems to 
me, has always been too lacking in 
good showmanship. 

Because of this, radio has been 
fumbling around during the last 
six or seven years trying to graft 
the show business to advertising. 
The job hasn’t been too successful 
even yet, although radio today 
gives a far better show than it 
used to and, I believe, does a better 
advertising job. 

The best example of how this 
business has been fumbling around 
is shown by the number of pro- 
grams that have been on and off 
the air. It strikes me as impor- 
tant that although a great many 
advertisers using the air today have 
used it for a number of years, com- 
paratively few shows have had any 
consistent success. 

For every program like the 
A & Gypsies or the Cities 
Service hour there are literally 
hundreds that have come and gone 
in the meantime. 

Advertisers stick. Programs 
don’t. 

Of course, I don’t mean that it 
would be a healthy sign if we had 
a bunch of long-time programs on 


the air. Certainly Ziegfeld, master 
showman that he was, changed his 
“Follies” every year and was con- 
tinually on the lookout for new 
talent and new ideas. 

The significant fact is that in 
spite of the many changes in pro- 
grams that have been made, even 
yet radio is far from working out 
any policy that would lead me to 
say confidently, “Now the radio 
business has jelled.” 

Of course, we have learned a lot 
of things on the air. Gradually as 
we learn more things and put them 
into our bag of tricks the bag is 
beginning to fill up. Each failure 
teaches us something. Each success 
puts us a little nearer our goal. 

I have been in the radio business 
long enough now so that I have 
built up some pretty definite con- 
victions. Maybe some of these will 
be turned over and thrown out 
within the next couple of years. I 
happen to be cocky enough to be- 
lieve that most of them are based 
on sound principles of good adver- 
tising and good showmanship. 

Anyway, I am going to take my 
life in my hands and say some of 
the things I believe. 


Hour Programs 
Overtax Stars 


I am against the hour program, 
and yet I have spent most of my 
radio life on hour broadcasts. 

I think you can do anything in 
a half hour that can be done in an 
hour. I think you can do it just 
as well and just as effectively. 

I think that for certain types of 
radio artists the hour puts too 
much of a strain on their ingenuity 
and ability, Take my own case, 
for instance. Let us assume that I 
have a twenty-six-week contract 
for hour programs. That means 
that each week I have to prepare 
forty pages of material and in 
that forty pages each week there 
have got to be 100 jokes. Twenty- 
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six hundred jokes in twenty-six 
weeks. Figure it out for yourself. 
In my own case it costs me, per- 
sonally, quite a lot more than $1,000 
a week to take care that my mate- 
rial is fresh and, I hope, funny. 

My ideal program would be the 
one that takes thirty minutes, packs 
them full of entertainment, gives 
the listeners everything they can 
possibly ask for and then stops. 
The possible exceptions to this be- 
lief of mine are symphony broad- 
casts and such tie-in broadcasts as 
World Series and opera programs. 

Of course these tie-ins with 
opera, baseball and news events 
are not really the radio advertising 
business. So because they are 
freaks, let’s throw them out of 
consideration. 

Symphonies are something else 
again. You can get a pretty good 
symphony program in thirty min- 
utes, but you can do a better job 
in an hour. 

Incidentally, I happen to think 
that the symphony idea is going to 
develop in the future. The public 
is becoming educated to good 
music, although a lot of people 
have always liked the symphony 
type of music because it is almost 
universal in its appeal. They have 
been frightened away from sym- 
phonies not because they don’t like 
the music, but because they have 
been scared into believing that it 
is highbrow. ‘ 

Let somebody start the idea to- 
morrow that Cantor is just a high- 
brow comedian and Cantor would 
have to worry just a little for fear 
that enough people would believe 
it and certainly try to find some- 
thing about Sigmund Freud in a 
lot of my jokes. 


Opposition Programs 
Not Sensible 


I think it is foolish for adver- 
tisers to compete on stations with 
opposition programs. It doesn’t 
seem quite sensible to me for some- 
body to pick the same hour that 
I have and put a comedian against 
me on another station. I say that 
not because I think that Cantor is 
so good that the other fellow won't 
get any audience or, if you prefer, 
that Cantor is so bad that the other 
fellow will steal his audience. 
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Eddie Cantor 


Let’s take the case of Amos ’n’ 
Andy. I maintain that the sponsor 
who would put another black-face 
team on another station at the 
same time as Amos ’n’ Andy would 
be screwy. I would still say this 
even if Amos ’n’ Andy only had a 
quarter the number of listeners 
that they now have. 

If I were a sponsor going in 
opposition with Amos ’n’ Andy on 
another station, I would get a pro- 
gram quite different. I wouldn't 
have to be particularly bright to 
figure out that a lot of the people 
who are not listening to Amos 'n’ 
Andy are not listening because 
they don’t like that type of pro- 
gram. Therefore, I would try to 
get a program that they would 
like. On the other hand, if I figured 
that so many people were listening 
to Amos ’n’ Andy that it would 
not be worth while for me to try 
to go in opposition to them, I would 
ne different time. 

t’s take the case of symphony 
programs. Why run two excellent 
symphony broadcasts at the same 
hour on the same day? This means 
that both programs are fighting 
each other for attention and divid- 
ing up the symphony audience, 
whereas if they were not in oppo- 
sition each program would get the 
full symphony audience and each 
advertiser would get more for his 
money. 

I think that one of the greatest 
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mistakes ever made in radio was 
when somebody started to kid the 
product in the commercial. I say 
this in spite of the fact that some 
of my best friends are using kid- 
ding commercials. 

I know why this is done. It is 
a natural rebellion against the 
exuberant praise of products that 
is too often characteristic of radio 
commercials. The solution, how- 
ever, is not to kid the commercial 
but to re-write the straight com- 
mercial so that it will be much 
more effective. 

When I refer to a product in a 
broadcast I want the listeners to 
think that I like the product and 
not that I am laughing at the prod- 
uct of the company that makes it. 
It seems to me the audience reac- 
tion to the kidding commercial is 
bound to be negative. 

I think that a definite limit of 
two minutes should be put on com- 
mercials. A good advertising man 
can write plenty of good sales 
arguments into a two-minute talk. 
A half-hour program that gives 
twenty-eight minutes of entertain- 
ment and two minutes of com- 
mercial is, to me, a well-balanced 
program, 

If the advertiser can do his job 
in less than two minutes, so much 
the better. I understand that the 
Ford broadcasts with Fred Waring 
use less than a minute of com- 
mercial. I am not trying to pass 
on the merits of the Ford com- 
mercial, but I want to pat Ford on 
the back for his efforts to keep 
commercials down to an effective 
minimum, 

There is a lot of talk these days 
about the relation of the artist to 
the advertiser. I noticed in a recent 
article in Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
that a number of my fellow stars 
think that the artist should be 
given free rein. I disagree with 
them heartily. 

To me the advertiser, this guy 
who has been in the business of 
advertising and manufacturing for 
a great many years and who has 
made enough money to pay stars 


high salaries, ought to know quite . 


a lot about advertising. Certainly 
he knows a lot more about advertis- 
ing than does the Broadway actor. 

The star frequently forgets that 
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there are fewer radios on Broad- 
way than there are in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Radio is not a Broadway busi- 
ness and I say this oy my 
heart will always be with Broad- 


way. 

Therefore, the radio star cannot 
be fair to himself or his sponsor 
if he takes a high-hat attitude and 
says, “I know all about this busi- 
ness. I have been entertaining peo- 
ple all my life.” 

What he overlooks is what I 
mentioned in the first part of this 
article. Radio is not the show 
business but the advertising busi- 
ness with the show business 
grafted on. Therefore, I say, that 
the star should listen sympatheti- 
cally to the sponsor. It has been 
my experience that the majority 
of sponsors are perfectly willing to 
give the star plenty of leeway. 

It is a little difficult for me to 
understand why some stars resent 
supervision so much. After all, if 
the sponsor, who knows a lot about 
advertising, helps to build a pro- 
gram which will bring in good re- 
turns, then he becomes more and 
more sold on the star and the star 
spends more time working and less 
time resting. 


Give Public a 
Rest Now and Then 


I don’t think that any artist 
should stay on the air too long 
consecutively. My own policy is to 
go on for a certain limited time 
and then leave while the public 
still likes me. Then I get a rest, 
the public gets a rest and the next 
time I go on the air the people 
say, “Good! Here’s Cantor again” 
instead of, “Gosh, is that guy Can- 
tor in in?” : 

I think this policy protects the 
artist and also protects the adver- 
tiser. I once definitely turned down 
an offer for three years of con- 
tinuous broadcasting because I was 
convinced it was not good for me 
and was able to convince the spon- 
sor it would not be good for him. 

Yet I believe that an advertiser 
who gets a good program should 
= = artist. This sounds as 

oug’ was contradicting my- 
self, but I think there are Sorta 
types of programs that can be con- 
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sistently good year after year. I 
don’t think any comedian, however, 
should stay on the air too long. 

Therefore, if a sponsor believes 
in comedians, I think he should get 
two or three good ones and alter- 
nate them. One thing that con- 
vinces me that my theory is right 
is the fact that my fan mail is only 
50 per cent smaller when I am off 
the air than when I am on it. That 
means that people remember me 
pleasantly and if I do not stay off 
too long are glad to see me back. 

I think sponsors should use much 
more care than they do in adopting 
the course of the program. For 
instance, Royal Gelatin has chosen 
Mary Pickford because she has a 
genuine appeal to children and 
mothers. She means all the things 
that make a home a home. Wouldn’t 
it be silly for Royal to pick a hot 
blues singer for the same spot? 

Sponsors shouldn’t fall for big 
names just because they are big 
names. I believe in the big names, 
because the artist who makes a 
name for himself gets that way be- 
cause he is good enough to have a 
lot of people like him. 

Therefore, it seems to me, that 
the sponsor’s job is not only to 
look for big names but to look for 
the kind of names that will fit his 
particular kind of product. 

In addition, advertisers should 
have an ear to the ground for new 
talent. When we remember that 


+ 


Listerine to Sponsor 
Opera Broadcasts 
Broadcasts of thirteen performances 
of the . Opera House, New 
York, will be sponsored by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, maker of Listerine. 
Broadcasting of Metropolitan perfor- 
mances was sponsored for the first time 
last season when arrangements were 
entered into with the American Tobacco 
Company. The cost to Lambert, in time 
and other charges, is reported to be 
approximately $375,000. 
+. * + 


Leonard Names Dobberteen 


H. H. Dobberteen, for the last ten years 
in the advertisin business with Dodge 
Bros., Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 


and the Kelvinator Corporation, has 
been named assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Leonard Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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some of the outstanding air suc- 
cesses were not big names before 
they got on the air, we see how 
important it is to watch for future 
big names as well as present ones. 

I think advertisers should make 
a closer study of the show busi- 
ness or get somebody to study it 
for them. 

I remember several years ago an 
advertiser told me that he thought 
a certain comedian would be a 
wow on the air. I said I didn't 
think so, although this comedian 
was extremely popular on the 
stage. I had watched his work for 
a number of years and knew that 
he had compressed about every- 
thing he knew into one act. | 
knew he was not versatile enough 
to get anywhere after the material 
in that one act was used up. 

I prophesied he would last three 
weeks. He fooled me by a week. 
At the end of the fourth week his 
sponsor decided to buy him out of 
the rest of the contract. 

There should be a closer co- 
operation between stars and spon- 
sors and a closer study of radio 
as a merging of the advertising 
business with the show business. 
Only as we get better understand- 
ing of this fact will we develop 
great showmen in radio. I predict 
that radio will go further in the 
next two years than it has in the 
last ten. 

Let’s tune in and see—and hear! 


+ 


Changes on Staff of Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson 


Joseph F. Walsh has been appointed 
Boston manager of Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, Inc., newspa representa- 
tives, to succeed the late Tohn J. Hurley. 
Mr. Walsh has been with the company 
for over eight years. 

Frank Coyle, formerly of Frost, Lan- 
dis & Kohn, Inc., has joined the New 


York office of Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson. 
s ° 7 
Kittell with WTAM 
Clyde Kittell has been appointed pro- 


ram director of Station WTAM, Cleve- 
and, which is owned and operated by 
NBC. He has been with NBC and 
affiliated stations for six years and 
leaves the t of ee program supe: 
visor for NBC in New York to take 
up his new duties in Cleveland. 
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Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





GEORGE A. McDEVITT & CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT-SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ti N years ago there might have been a 


reasonable doubt about using this 


medium... Today there can be only a 
dubious reason for not using it... 
THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper. 
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BUYING POWER ON PARADE 


Suzanne Fischer crossed the Atlantic to sing 
before the music-lovers who in record-breaking 
numbers thronged Worcester’s new municipal 
auditorium for the Worcester Music Festival's 


Diamond Jubilee. 
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Says the Society Reporter: 
“A record-breaking audience, attired 


in all the brilliance the occasion de- 
manded, heard the final performance 
of the Diamond Jubilee program. 
Rich velvets, soft pastel crepes and 
lavish fur-trimming—all had their 
place in the fashion parade as the 
guests sauntered in the foyer.” 


PRINTERS’ 


On the stage the stars—Lucrezia Bori, 
Suzanne Fischer, Carl Friedberg, 
Frederick Jagel and other artists of re- 
nown. In the aisles and in the foyer— U i 
W orcester’s buying power on parade. 
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SUZANNE FISCHER 









Says the Page One Reviewer: 
“This annual event has once again 


made musical history. Its stability 
at a time when symphony orchestras 
are struggling for existence and when 
even operatic ventures are on inse- 
cure foundations, is most. gratifying 
to its sponsors. The rank and file 
of Worcester music lovers are to be 
commended for their continued sup- 
port.” 


The brilliance of the fashion parade in the Festival foyer sheds light 
on the buying power of this rich and culture-loving city. The stability 
of Worcester Music Festival patronage typifies the rock-ribbed 
stability of the entire Worcester Market. 


This rich and responsive market (population 433,287 
within an average 18-mile radius) is effectively culti- 
vated through these newspapers ALONE. 





THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Price Stabilization 


Why Some Leaders in Drug Field Think That Present Plans 
Will Fail 


By Andrew M. Howe 


T= Capper-Kelly price maintenance bill will probably never 
be passed. But any manufacturer who wants price main- 


tenance can have it today. 


to a great extent if he is willing to risk the consequences. 


He can legally control retail prices 


He 


can get a taste of the much-touted benefits, if any, by exercising 


his right of “refusal to sell.” 


Price stabilization, as it is called in 1934, is sweeping the drug 
industry. One by one the leading manufacturers of advertised 


lines have fallen in line, announc- 
ing to the trade that they have 
adopted price stabilization plans. 
Officially and publicly everyone 
seems to be in favor of the idea. 
That is, everyone except the price- 
cutters, what the drug people call 
the pine-board stores, at which 
price stabilization is really aimed. 

Unofficially and privately, how- 
ever, there is a strong feeling 
throughout the trade that price 
stabilization is only bringing tem- 
porary relief. Many of the re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers 
who have watched and studied the 
situation have come to the conclu- 
sion that eventually price stabiliza- 
tion will fail. It will fail because: 

1. Many manufacturers were 
pushed into it by independent re- 
tailers and chain stores that were 
faced with serious competition from 
the pine boards. Some of the 
greatest offenders of a few years 
ago have suddenly discovered the 
benefits—to them, today—of price 
maintenance. 

2. Many of the plans are not being 
enforced. Too many manufacturers 
and jobbers are making a pretense, 
but actually don’t care what prices 
a retailer adopts so long as they 
get volume. 

3. Chain stores will eventually 
fight it, because they are losing 





volume on their stabilized items. 

4. Consumer organizations oppose 
it. Any plan that raises prices to 
the public is unpopular. 

5. Government frowns on it. Don- 
ald Richberg, NRA general coun- 
sel, has publicly condemned all 
price-fixing schemes. The attitude 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
is well known. 

6. Co-operative jobbers oppose it. 
A basic part of most of the plans 
is one price to all. Co-operatives 
were formed to obtain quantity 
discounts for members. If stabili- 
zation continues, co-operative job- 
bing organizations will lose their 
greatest asset. 

7. Private brands thrive under it. 
They gain a price advantage, 

There will be considerable dis- 
agreement over some of these 
points. Those who are benefiting 
most, or think they are benefiting, 
from price stabilization will insist 
that the various plans are effective 
and that the entire industry is 
benefiting. Actually, however, when 
pinned down, manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers all have difficulty 
in pointing to definite, dollars-and- 
cents benefits. 

Price stabilization is a beautiful 
theory that for the present seems 
to be practical. There will be, I 
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predict, just as great a scramble 
to get out of these plans within a 
year or two as there has been to 
get in them. Some of the plans 
will, of course, stick. Certain man- 
ufacturers always have had a fair 
degree of success in getting their 
prices maintained, 


Loss Leveler Practice 
Will Return 

The price footballs of the past, 
the fast-selling advertised brands, 
will soon be used as loss leaders 
again. Price wars may be uneco- 
nomic, and selling at a loss may 
be unfair to competitors, but these 
practices probably will long be 
with us. Price stabilization is price 
fixing and until the anti-trust laws 
are repealed or the American busi- 
ness set-up is radically changed, it 
cannot be enforced. 

The law declares that manufac- 
turers may not demand an agree- 
ment from retailers or wholesalers 
that certain prices will be main- 
tained. A manufacturer may, how- 
ever, refuse to sell to any whole- 
saler or retailer who offers, 
advertises or sells his products be- 
low the suggested retail price. A 
manufacturer may also request his 
wholesale distributors to exercise 
their legal right to refuse to sell 
to retail outlets who do not ob- 
serve the suggested prices. 

That, briefly, is price stabiliza- 
tion. Manufacturers are very care- 
ful to avoid making agreements 
with wholesalers or retailers, That 
is illegal. They are, however, re- 
fusing to sell to anyone who does 
not live up to a certain price policy, 

The drug industry, as everyone 
knows, has suffered severely from 
predatory price cutting. The chain 
stores and other large outlets have 
used advertised brands as loss 
leaders and the manufacturers have 
been unable or unwilling to do any- 
thing about it. They could have 
refused to sell to these chains, just 
as they are now doing with the 
cut-rate stores, but that would 
have meant cutting off important 
outlets and probably cutting down 
volume and only a few have been 
willing to make this sacrifice. 

The independent druggists have 
complained about chain-store price 
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cutting for some time. With a 
few exceptions, the manufacturers 
turned deaf ears to their pleas. 
When, however, the chains started 
to complain about the price-cutters, 
then the manufacturers woke up. 

The chains, with their own 
weapon being used against them, 
were glad to co-operate, with the 
result that a great many chains 
and independents all over are now 
selling advertised brands at the 
same stabilized prices. These sug- 
gested minimum prices have been 
set by the manufacturers. 

Some manufacturers are sincere 
in their efforts to enforce obser- 
vance of these minimum prices. 
One large company has cut off 
more than 200 outlets that have 
refused to maintain prices. The 
price-cutters are having difficulty in 
obtaining certain advertised brands. 
They are forced to purchase them 
through dummy buyers and from 
wholesalers and retailers who are 
willing to make a profit in this 
way of barter. 


Trouble Shooting 
Is Costly 


These sources are being shut off 
as rapidly as possible. Manufac- 
turers are going to a great deal 
of trouble and expense to trace 
cut-price goods. K. Perkins, 
vice-president of Bauer & Black, 
believes that “the manufacturer 
honestly attempting to operate on 
a stabilized re-sale price must spend 
altogether too large a percentage 
of the time of his executives in in- 
vestigating bad price situations and 
in defending himself with his legit- 
imate and valued outlets against 
charges of insincerity, because of 
isolated pieces of price cutting 
er he has been unable to con- 
trol.” 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Perkins con- 
tinues, “it is our belief that stabili- 
zation of re-sale prices is the only 
answer to chaotic marketing; that 
if we are to prevent the failure of 
a large number of retailers and 
promote a living income for retail- 
ers and a living wage for their 
clerks, retail prices must be stabi- 
lized ; that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the direct trade in favor 
of stabilization must and should 
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exercise a greater influence than 
the small percentage of dealers 
who profit by price chaos, and that 
eventually legislation must be pro- 
moted which will make it possible 
for a manufacturer to stabilize his 
re-sale prices directly by legal 
means rather than indirectly as at 
present.” 


Insincerity Is 
a Factor 


Probably the principal obstacle 
in the way of 100 per cent enforce- 
ment of price stabilization is the 
fact that some manufacturers are 
not sincere. They have proclaimed 
that they are in favor of price stabi- 
lization, they announce minimum 
prices and then sit back and do 
nothing. 

To be effective, a price-control 
policy must be enforced. A manu- 
facturer really must take advan- 
tage of his right to refuse to sell. 
He must constantly be on the alert 
for price cutting and make an at- 
tempt at plugging up the leaks. 
He must cut off those outlets that 
won't co-operate, regardless of the 
volume of business they sell. 

A number of manufacturers are 
doing just this. It takes consider- 
able courage, for example, to re- 
fuse to sell to Macy in 
New York. This store will not 
maintain prices. The better-known, 
standard articles may still be found 
in this store’s drug department, but 
many of them, the makers insist, 
are not obtained from the usual 
sources, One manufacturer reports 
that Macy is paying 30 per cent 
above the wholesale price in order 
to obtain his merchandise. 

The principal advantage, to the 
manufacturer, of price stabilization 
is getting his product displayed and 
getting his display material used. 
A recent survey made by the 
Druggists’ Circular indicates that 
in localities where manufacturers’ 
suggested prices have. been fol- 
lowed, there has been an abundance 
of support through window and 
counter displays and other forms 
of advertising. 

“The survey confirms,” the re- 
port states, “the often-expressed 
conviction that retailers will ac- 
tively promote the sale of mer- 
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chandise on which they realize a 
fair margin of profit.” 

Many manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are not, as a general 
thing, noticing any increase in their 
own sales due to the policy, Volume 
is merely being spread out over 
more outlets. Formerly the chain 
store or price-cutter with the low- 
est price did the biggest volume in 
most communities; now the little 
retailer gets more business. The 
small retailer, on the other hand, 
the local community drug store, 
has always maintained prices. In 
fact, he has as a rule sold adver- 
tised brands at their full retail 
price. Now he sells more of these, 
but sells them at a lower price, 
the stabilized price. The chain 
stores and other large volume out- 
lets sell fewer items at a higher 
price, 

It looks very much as though in 
the final analysis there is no great 
benefit to either. Certainly the 
chain store does not gain enough 
to warrant any continued co-opera- 
tion. It gets fewer customers and 
what it wants is a large volume. 

The chain store and other larger 
retailers benefit to this extent: 
the higher stabilized price of the 
advertised brand makes their own 
private brands easier to sell. 


An Experience in a Drug 
Store Is Cited 


I walked into a drug store in 
Clearfield, Pa., the other day and 
asked for a tin of aspirin. The 
druggist brought Bayer’s and one 
of his own. 

“This one,” he said of the first, 
“sells for 15 cents.” 

“This one,” picking up his own 
brand, “sells for 10 cents.” 

Five cents on a 15-cent item is a 
big differential. The stabilized, sug- 
gested minimum price of Bayer’s 
aspirin, for a tin of twelve, is 12 
cents. If this retailer were to re- 
duce his price to this it would be 
much easier to sell Bayer’s, but his 
profits would be cut drastically. 

Chain stores in Chicago and 
other large cities are selling 
Bayer’s at 12 cents. The Davis De- 
partment Store in Chicago hada 
special on it recently at 10 cents. 
This is not exceptional. Prac- 
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tically all stabilized items get a 
somewhat similar treatment in cer- 
tain localities. 

It is all very mixed up. 

Proponents of price stabilization 
plans insist that price cutting even- 
tually harms the consumer. The 
theory is that if a retailer takes a 
loss on an advertised brand he 
must make up the difference on 
some other item, probably a private 
brand of inferior quality. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to convince 
consumers of this fact. A few cents 
saved immediately are of greater 
importance to Mrs. Smith than any 
economic theories of her duty to 
her local drug store or the warning 
that she will eventually pay for 
her bargain. 

Here are the views of a manu- 
facturer of a well-known adver- 
tised brand who recognizes this 
difficulty : 

“The consumer’s reaction, of 
course, to an increased price is 
utterly selfish. While there’s a lot 
of talk of ‘Social Justice’ and ‘the 
new order of things,’ so far as this 
New Deal is concerned the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, if one 
is to believe all that’s published, 
has no interest whatsoever in wages 
or hours or work. If it has, it’s 
purely a hypocritical one and de- 
signed to obscure the real issue. 
What does it profit the consumer 
to buy goods’ at cost or below cost 
if in the doing hundreds of sound 
little independent businesses—main- 
taining a decent standard of living 
for themselves and for their em- 
ployees and occupying a substantial 
niche in their own little locality— 
are driven completely out of busi- 
ness? 


Mr. John Public Is 
Shortsighted 


“T know of dozens of comfort- 
able little Mid-Western towns—yes 
East, right here in New York and 
Pennsylvania—where fifteen years 
ago the actual drug business, while 
competitive, was not destructively 
so, and, therefore was on a fairly 
satisfactory standard. Buyers were 
buyers in those days; they bought 
goods because they knew they could 
sell them. 

“But ever since the influx of the 
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pine-board store with its competi- 
tive, destructive, unfair and often 
deliberately deceitful methods of 
competition—and I mean deceitful 
so far as the public is concerned— 
the independent druggist and the 
independent dealer in all lines have 
seen this business almost destroyed 
in many instances, with the de- 
pression finally putting them out of 
business altogether. 


How Pine Boards 
Come to Be 


“But what has happened? Out 
of all this destruction there has 
sprung up almost like a mushroom 
in its growth, a successful, or 
seemingly so, cut-rate store. In 
other words, out of the destruction 
of perhaps several good retailers, 
we are left with one cheap looking 
sort of store that nine times out 
of ten is a detriment to adjoining 
stores and has the general effect of 
cheapening the whole lay out with- 
in the block.” 

Here, once more, is a lot of nice 
theory. Perhaps, and probably, it 
is all true. But you can’t convince 
Mrs. Smith of that. Nor, ap- 
parently, can the various consumer 
boards and protective organizations 
be convinced that price cutting is 
an evil for which the consumer 
eventually pays. These organiza- 
tions are constantly battling for 
lower prices for advertised brands. 
Their power and influence has been 
growing in recent years. 

Price stabilization, by manufac- 
turers who formerly permitted 
their products to be sold at deep- 
cut prices, does not sound very 
good to these people. They doubt 
the sincerity of the manufacturers. 
Had the manufacturers really 
wanted price stabilization, it is rea- 
soned, they could have had it long 
ago. 

This is not strictly true, because 
the retailers were not, until re- 
cently, willing to co-operate. There 
is, however, enough weight to the 
argument of these consumer or- 
ganizations that price stabilization 
will never be very popular with 
the public. 

The peculiar thing about price 
stabilization is that it is an attempt 
to remedy a condition. which man- 
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Brookmire rates this: 
A BISST WIR a’? 
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New York 
Den A. Cerrolll, 110 E. 42nd Se. 





An analysis of consumer income made by 
the Brookmire Economic Service shows the 
Indianapolis Radius among the nation’s best 
markets—offering the most favorable sales 
potentialities during the next six months. 


The survey estimates income in Indiana to 
be 17% higher during the next six months 
than during the same period of last year— 
98% higher than during the same period 
of the last three years. 


This gain in consumer income, substantially 
above the average for the country as a 
whole, gives added evidence that the 
Indianapolis Radius is an unusually attrac- 
tive sales territory to cultivate NOW. 
Fortunately for advertisers, it can be sold 
through ONE newspaper—The Indian- 
apolis News. 


Average Circulation 
First 9 Months 1934 


145,026 


* SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS * 








Chicago 
J E. Lutz, 180.N. Michigen Ave 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 
BALTIMORE SUN 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS 
BOSTON HERALD 
BUFFALO TIMES 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
DALLAS NEWS 
DETROIT NEWS 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEA 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM-TRIBUNE 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
WASHINGTON STAR 


. 
UNITED NEWSPAPE 
Magazine Corporation 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
DETROIT OFFICE: GEN’L MOTORS 
© 
¥ Distributed with the Sunday edition exceptia 


Chicago Daily News Saturday edition 
FIRST ISSUE, FEBRUARY 24, 19% 





Tithing... 


Whether on the train or avenue, all conversation these 
days seems to drift to—‘‘How’s business?’ One thing is 
certain: Business in the major distributing centers east 
of the Rockies has been good this year. And that’s where 
THIS WEEK comes in—for THIS WEEK is a weekly 


magazine that concentrates in this great market and is 


distributed by 21 leading newspapers in this territory. 


But speaking of business, THIS WEEK has an adver- 
tising combination hard to beat. It has the sales punch 
of a newspaper—and the long life of a magazine. Per- 
haps even harder to beat is the low cost of reaching 
THIS WEEK’S 4,000,000 families. Again speaking of 
business, the new patented colorgravure process by 
which THIS WEEK is printed puts real sales power into 
your advertising. And of course that means good busi- 


ness for THIS WEEK’S advertisers. 


Concentrated in AMimerica’s ~ A” Uarkhet 
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ufacturers allowed to exist for 
many years. Time and again they 
were warned that eventually they 
would pay the penalty for per- 
mitting and even encouraging re- 
tailers to cut prices. Those manu- 
facturers who really have at- 
tempted to maintain their prices 
over a long period of time are 
having a great deal more success 
today than the others. 

Many of those manufacturers 
who formerly encouraged price 


—_ 


Miami Beach “Tribune” to 
Resume Publication 


Publication of the Miami Beach Trib- 
une, daily and Sunday, which was sus- 
pended March 26 because of a seasonal 
publishing policy, has been resumed. 
Hereafter it will be issued as a year- 
round newspaper, starting November 15. 

The working personnel will be prac- 
tically the same as last season. 

Walter Annenberg, son of M. L. An- 
nenberg, publisher of Radio Guide, is 
publisher of the Tribune. Paul G. Jeans 
again becomes managing editor and gen- 
eral manager. C. Jerome Sheppard also 
continues as advertising manager, and 
A. H. Jackson, national advertising man- 


ager. J ; 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., continues as 


national advertising representative. 


* e * 


Heads Cadillac Advertising 

Frank J. Denney has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. Except 
for a brief period as automotive adver- 
tising manager of the Cleveland News, 
he has been with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company for the last six years, working 
on the Cadillac account the greater part 
of that time. Previously he was assistant 
general manager of the Detroit depart- 
ment of Street Railways. 


NBC Names R. H. White 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has appointed Robert H. White as De- 
troit district manager. He was previously 
associated with General Motors Cor- 

ration as advertising manager of 

ontiac, and assistant steer | man- 
ager of Chevrolet. He also was advertis- 
ing manager for Delco-Light farm light- 
ing systems of the Delco Appliance 
Corporation. 


Appoints New England Manager 

Alfred J. Higgins, formerly of the 
Chase National Bank, has been appointed 
New England manager of Ferns, Ander- 
son, Inc., banking division of the Samuel 
C, Croot Company, New York agency. 
An office will be opened in ton 
shortly. 
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cutting are, if we face facts, not’ 
sincere in their efforts to maintain 
prices now. 

As soon as this latest fad of the 
drug industry dies down they will 
be back to their old tricks in search 
of volume for themselves regard- 
less of the re-sale price. 


[In a future issue of Pruvrers’ 
Ink Mr. Howe will describe some 
stabilization plans that have been 
successful and tell why their pro- 
ponents like them.] 


+ 


Tenth District Makes 
Annual Convention Plans 


_ The Tenth District of the Advertising 
Federation of America will hold its an- 
nual convention in Houston, Tex., Oc- 
tober 26, 27 and 28. Chester H. Lang, 
president of the A. F. A., will give the 
principal address at the first session. 
The vigilance movement, which is 
gaining a great deal of recognition and 
momentum in Texas, will be one of the 
main topics of discussion. Local ordi- 
nances have been passed in Houston, 
and San Antonio, giving local vigilance 
committees power to enforce and regu- 
late advertising. 
_ An advertising exhibit will also be a 
feature of the convention. J. H. Grant 
is convention chairman. 


New Edgeworth Campaign 


_ Sixty-four newspapers will be used 
in a new campaign which the Larus & 
Brother Company, Richmond, has started 
on Edgeworth smoking tobacco. Economy 
will be the copy keynote, with large 
space being taken weekly in eleven large 
cities and smaller space, three times 
weekly, in smaller cities, all in the New 
England area. It is anticipated that the 
campaign will be extended to include 
other areas. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., handles this account. 


Thomas McKnight Retires 


After fifty-seven years in the employ 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Thomas McKnight has retired. He 
went to work for the Ayer agency as an 
office boy when he was fifteen years old 
and the agency itself was in its eighth 
year. For many years he has been in 
charge of the purchase of plates, mats 
and other supplies. 


Distiller’s Account to Peck 


The Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., has appointed the Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency, ew York, to handle 
its advertising. Brands include Three 
Feathers Whiskey, Silver Feather Gin, 
and Gold, Silver, and Blue Label Whis- 
kies. Newspapers, trade papers and 
magazines will be used. 
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Shops; while “human interest” illustra- 
tions have changed the smoking and 
tobacco-buying habits of the nation. 


The same general rule holds true in 
the advertising of amy product. Good 
illustrations of real, living people are 
most effective. Particularly color photo- 
graphs—most particularly color photo- 
gravhs with the added appeal of spon- 
taneous, natural action. 


Quite recently this latter has been 
made possible by the perfecting of a 
color camera so fast that the living models 
need never “hold” a gesture or an ex- 
pression. Now we can photograph them 
in full action as well as full color—real 
moving, breathing people. 


From those color-action negatives our 
engravers make plates that reproduce 
faithfully on the printed page the full 
sharp brilliance of the original subjects— 
plates that may either be printed right 
here at our press or sent out to magazines 
or other printers. 

We offer, then, any or all of these 
services—photographing, engraving, 
printing—to help advertisers and agen- 
cies increase the selling power of their 
printed pieces. 


Be Sal < basil press 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 








WE HEREBY SOLICIT YOUR “RUN OF MINE” PRINTING O} 


Let us state it here, as clearly as we know how. . . 
WE CAN DO, AND ARE INTERESTED IN, PRINTING §f 
OF EVERY SIZE, IN ALMOST EVERY PRINTING PROG 


Not only telephone books. Not only mail-order catalogs. | 
only encyclopedias. Not only million runs: 

It is true that we produce those things in numbers rung 
into the scores of millions each year... . But it is also true 
something over 55% of our orders bill for less than $100.00. | 


To the man with an Average- ganized, of necessity, 
Sized Printing Order to place, operate each job on its 
the very bigness of our business predetermined sched 


offers concrete advantages: @ Prices which reflect 4 


@ Fullfreedomof choiceof the head costs spread very f 


printing process to use, for over a large volume. 


we have almost all of them. That man (sight it tl 


@ Expert help at every turn, self?) can dump the whole 
and without added cost, «5 oyr lap”—design, 
from men who are real phy, photographing, engrav 
authorities, each in his own printing, delivery—and we 
specialty. take the undivided responsi 

@ On-time delivery—because for producing it to his satis 
long ago our plant was or-__—ition. 
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A. B. C. Looks Ahead 


Plenty of Sentiment at 20th Convention, but Radical Forward 
Moves Are Made Just the Same 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


] OOKING back with excusable 

pride upon a shining record of 
bchievement in the service of better 
ndvertising, the Audit Bureau of 
irculations, at its convention in 
icago last week, observed its 
wentieth anniversary as a success- 
ful venture in co-operative self- 
yovernment from within an in- 


As was entirely appropriate at 
p sort of glorified birthday party, 
ny fitting tributes were paid to 
he vision and courage of the 


ry of those who carried on. 

Yet the flavor of the convention 

was less one of sentiment for the 
past than of determination to enter 
he next twenty years—indeed, the 
ery next year—with a program 
pf expanded usefulness and effi- 
iency. Working in this direction, 
wo major actions were taken. 

(1) There was almost unani- 

ous approval of a new dues sys- 
em which will permit the Bureau 
0 function efficiently and without 
leficit and which will remove in- 
quitable and outmoded features 
from the existing scale. 

(2) A committee consisting of 
he presidents of eight regional 
ewspaper groups was appointed 
o make a thorough inventory of 
he operation of the Bureau—the 
Dbjective being the complete mod- 
rnization of by-laws, rules and 
ethods of operation insofar as 
such may be necessary. 

Two major considerations en- 
tered into the decision to overhaul 
and modernize the schedule of dues 
payments : 

1. Despite the practice of rigid 
economies on the part of the Bu- 
reau management, 


2. The existing rate structure is 


in many respects an inequitable one. 
Under it, the newspaper and busi- 
ness-paper divisions, considered as 
a whole, do not meet the costs of 
their audits plus a. proportionate 
share of the overhead; whereas the 
magazine and farm-paper divisions 
are paying their own way in full. 
Moreover, as developed in the 
studies conducted by the commit- 
tee headed by Marco Morrow, 
there are unjust variations be- 
tween the assessments of individual 
publishers in the same divisions. 


No Scale for Very Large 
Circulations 


In numerous instances the pub- 
lisher pays a higher rate per thou- 
sand upon his circulation in a 
higher bracket than he pays 
upon circulation in the immediately 
lower bracket, although by all logic 
the rate per thousand should de- 
crease successively in the higher 
brackets. Also under the prevail- 
ing scale there is no provision for 
any payment in circulation above 
200,000 for newspapers and above 
500,000 for magazines — twenty 
years ago scales for circulations 
higher than that were not needed; 
today, of course, they are. 

The new plan is scientifically 
desigried to meet both these ends. 
Each division will pay its own way 
on the basis of cost plus pro rata 
share of overhead, as will each in- 
dividual publication. The incon- 
sistencies between brackets are 
eliminated in such a way that a 
logically graduated charge will be 
made on circulations falling be- 
tween the existing brackets. In 
other words, the rate per thousand 
—in fact the rate per copy, de- 
creases with each single copy in- 
crease in distribution. Thus a 
publisher’s annual dues will be 
based directly on the distribution 
shown in the preceding year’s au- 
dit, and he is enabled to know 
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exactly what his next year’s dues 
will be. 

The dues for agency members 
will be based on a sliding scale 
proportional to the volume of bill- 
ing, with the minimum dues fee 
lowered and the maximum raised. 
To induce advertiser interest and 
participation, the fees for that di- 
vision will be set at a nominal 
scale. 

With the plan approved in prin- 
ciple by both the membership and 
the board of directors, the actual 
scale of payment which will be 
applied to the structure, as indi- 
cated upon the budgeted require- 
ments of the Bureau for the year, 
will be worked out by the dues 
committee. The schedule will then 
report to members for action. 

The resolution looking toward a 
thorough investigation of the Bu- 
reau and all its works was intro- 
duced at the newspaper divisional 
meeting. Then the _ resolutions 
committee labored over it Thurs- 
day night until almost the time for 
the milkman to make his rounds. 

In finished form it was passed 
by the convention Friday morning 
as follows: 


Whereas, It is the expressed de- 
sire of many newspaper publishers 
that a thorough study be made of 
the operation of the Bureau; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the president 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
be requested to appoint as a com- 
mittee for this purpose the follow- 
ing eight newspaper members of the 
Bureau, or their designates, repre- 
senting each of the regional divi- 
sions of the Bureau’s newspaper 
membership, to study all by-laws, 
rules and operations of the Bureau, 
with the understanding that the re- 
port of the committee and its rec- 
ommendations be made immediately 
available to all of the members of 
the Audit Bureau: 

Verne Joy, The Sentinel, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

William H. Reed, The Gazette, 
Taunton, Mass. 

J. Noel Macy, Yonkers Herald 
Statesman, Yonkers, N. Y. 

J. F. Young, The Spokesman-Re- 
view, Spokane, Wash. 
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Frank Newell, The Blade, Toledo, 


io. 
W. J. J. Butler, The Mail and 
Empire, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Harry S. Webster, The Sun, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga 
News, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
And be it further 


RESOLVED: That the traveling 
expenses of the members of this 
committee be paid by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and assessed 
pro rata according to dues against 
the newspaper members of the Bu- 
reau. 


The original intention was that 
the findings of the committee te 
presented to the 1935 convention, 
But the resolutions committee de- 
cided that the work should begin 
at once and report made to the 
membership as quickly as possible. 
President P. L. Thomson, in an- 
nouncing the appointment of the 
committee as provided by the reso- 
lution, expressed the wish that not 
a minute’s time be lost in getting 
to work. 

When the project was _intro- 
duced at the newspaper divisional 
meeting the thought was expressed 
that such an action might imply a 
criticism of the board of directors 
and management of the Bureau. 

Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, 
responded (and later reiterated to 
Printers’ INK) that no hidden, 
ulterior motive or implication of 
disapprobation is in any way in- 
volved in the proposal. 

“The point of the investigation 
is simply this,” he said. “The 
A. B. C. was conceived and planned 
in a horse-drawn age; this is a 
day of automobiles and airplanes. 
Similarly there have been marked 
changes in the publishing and ad- 
vertising business, and the pro- 
posed investigation is merely a 
matter of taking inventory to see 
whether there are not some rules 
and modes of operation, admittedly 
good twenty years ago, that ought 
to be modernized. By approaching 
the task in this way, it should be 
possible to save a great deal more 
time and effort than if the changes 
are taken up piecemeal at the an- 
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nual conventions from year to 
year.” 

' The convention adopted a new 
rule governing newspaper “city 
within a city” situations. This was 


done in the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense 
of this convention that a change be 
made in the Bureau’s present pro- 
cedure relative to municipalities 
within the city zone of another city, 
in accordance with the following: 

When a municipality in which a 
member newspaper is published is 
included in the arbitrary city zone 
of another city, each newspaper in 
the larger city shall set forth its cir- 
culation in the municipality arbi- 
trarily included in the city zone of 
the larger city. 


Numerous special honors were 
paid to the living and the dead who 
contributed to the Bureau’s ad- 
vancement and welfare. 

At the organization’s luncheon 
recognition was made of F. R. 
Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, upon his record of 
twenty years as a director; and 
to R. G. Neeve, who has served 
the Bureau as an auditor through- 
out its twenty years. Each was 
presented with a scroll recording 
his service. 

Russell Whitman, he manag- 
ing director of the A. B. C., ap- 
peared at the final $4 ‘and was 
introduced to the membership. He 
made a special trip from Florida to 
be present. 

There was a special in memo- 
riam observance of the passing of 
Lewis B. Jones, of Eastman, nine- 
teen years a director. A memorial 
has been prepared for presentation 
to the Jones family which bears 
the signatures of more than forty 
men who served with him on the 
directorate. The entire assemblage 
stood while Managing Director O. 
C. Harn read the memorial. 

The membership also stood in 
memory of thirty-two other mem- 
bers of the Bureau who passed on 
during the last year. The list was 
read by Guy S. Osborn. 

President Thomson, in his an- 
nual report, paid tribute to those 
still living who served on the first 
board of directors or who had 
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much to do with the organization 
of the Bureau. 

“Among the group responsible 
for setting up the organization in 
1914 or who served as members of 
the original board of directors,” 
Mr. Thomson said, “are some who 
have passed on and some who have 
retired and others who are still 
active in the advertising world. 
Among the latter are: W. 
Erickson, then president of his own 
agency, now chairman of the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Company; Louis 
Brush of the American Radiator 
Company, the first president of the 
Bureau, now retired; Burridge D. 
Butler, of the Prairie Farmer; F. 
R. Davis of the General Electric 
Company; O. C. Harn, then ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Lead Company, now our manag- 
ing director; Sam Leith, then 
prominent in the farm paper field, 
now associated with Printers’ 
Ink; M. C. Robbins, of the David 
Williams Company, now chairman 
of the Robbins Publishing Com- 
pany; Hopewell L. Rogers, then 
treasurer of the Chicago Daily 
News, now associated with the 
Hearst papers; Charles F. Jenkins, 
of the Farm Journal; F. D. Porter, 
of the National Builder; George 
M. Rogers, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, recently retired; George 
d’Utassy, then of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, now of Radio Guide; 
and Russell R. Whitman, first 
managing director.” 


Colonel Knox Describes 
Foreign Press 


Colonel Frank Knox, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily ‘News, ad- 
dressed the Bureau’s luncheon 
meeting. He described the status 
of the press under foreign dicta- 
torships and told about the suc- 
cess of the A. B. C. as supplying a 
most interesting instance of self- 
policing. 

Allyn B. McIntire, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager of 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany and president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., 
presented the views of the A. N. A. 
relative to forced circulations and 
changes in the advertising struc- 
tures as to rates and agency com- 
pensation. Mr. MclIntire’s address 
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will be treated at some length in 
Printers’ INK next week. 

Stanley R. Latshaw, president 
of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany and a long-time member of 
the Bureau’s board of directors, 
gave an interesting description of 
how the board functions. 

An address by Arthur H. Kud- 
ner appeared in Printers’ INK 
last week. One by Marco Mor- 
row is presented in this issue, be- 
ginning on page 93 

The Bureau’s administration set- 
up for the coming year remains the 
same as last, following the re- 
election of the following officers: 
President, P. L. Thomson, West- 
ern Electric Company; vice-presi- 
dent, F. R. Davis, General Electric 
Company; second vice-president, 
S. R. Latshaw, Butterick Publish- 
ing Company; third vice-president, 
Ralph Starr Butler, General Foods 
Corporation; secretary, T. F. Dris- 
coll, Armour & Company; trea- 
surer, E. R. Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering. 

Representing the Advertiser Di- 
vision, Stuart Peabody, Borden 
Sales Company, was elected to a 
two-year term as director and 
Eben Griffiths, Socony-Vacuum, 
Inc., to a one-year term. Re- 
elected for two years were: Ralph 
Starr Butler, General Foods Cor- 
poration ; Donald B. Douglas, 
Quaker Oats Company; L. R. 
Greene, -Tuckett Tobacco Com- 
pany, Ltd.; W. A. Hart, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company; 


+ 


Made Trustees of Paper Firm 


The United States District Court at 
Minneapolis has filed an order making 
permanent the appointment of C. T. Jaf- 
fray, R. H. M. Robinson and S. M. 
Archer as trustees of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. The Court 
also authorized the continuance of Mr. 
Robinson as business manager for the 
trustees. 

eee 


Consumer Campaign for Norton 


Magazines will be used in a consumer 
campaign which the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., will conduct in_ the 
interest of its abrasive products. Full- 
page, bleed advertisements are to be 
used. The John W. Odlin Company, 
Worcester agency, is handling the ac- 
count, 
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Ralph F. Rogan, Procter & Gamble. 
E. Ross Gamble, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, was elected to a two- 
year term as representative of the 
Advertising Agency Division. 

For the Newspaper Division, 
Walter M. Dear, Jersey Journal 
Jersey City, N. J., and W. F. 
Schmick, Baltimore Sun, were re. 
elected for two years. 

F, Stone, Parents’ Magu- 
sine, was re-elected for two years 
as representative of the Magazine 
Division. 

Marco Morrow, Capper Farm 
Press, was re-elected for a two- 
year term representing the Farm 
Paper Division. 

Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, was re- 
elected for two years as represen- 
tative of the Business Paper Di- 
vision. 

Two divisional committees were 
elected, as follows: 

Advertising Agency Division 
L. T. Bush, The Blackman Con- 
pany; E. H. Cummings, William 
ng & Company; George Pear- 

J. Walter Thompson Com- 
poe C. F. Goldthwaite, J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd.; J. J. Hartigan, 
Campbell- Ewald Company. 

Farm Paper Division: Benja- 
min Allen, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; W. G. Campbell, /ndiana 
Farmer's Guide; P. D. Mitchell, 
The Farmer's Advocate & Home 
Magazine; Dante Pierce, Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist & Farmer; P. 
E. Ward, The Farm Journal. 


_ 


New Book by R. T. Gebler 


Robert T. Gebler, an executive with 
the Stewart-Jordan Company, Philadel 
gre agency, is the author of ‘Full 

to Success,” which is being pub- 
ished by the N. B. Lippincott Company 
It deals with the principles of success 
and the financial and physical aspects 
of a well-planned program. 


Joins Cleveland Brewer 


Y. H. Chalifoux, for seven years gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Atlas Brewing Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant to the pres 
ident of the Brewing Corporation of 
America, Cleveland. His present duties 
will pertain mainly to the direction ol 
sales for Carling’s Ale. 
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NO USE, young man. Give up. Ma- 
is thinking about shoes to go with 
wardrobe. Don’t waste your time 
her something to eat. She isn’t in 


wasier to make proper use of a woman's 
than to try to change them. 


obvious truth? Yes, it is obvious, for 
to department stores with their 
ble selling methods, but apparently 
yet obvious to magazines, judging by 
selling methods. 
ine articles create moods. Articles 
sell fall fashions help sell the wares of 
mn advertisers—not soup or silverware. 
ts on food and homemaking put the 


in a better mood to read food copy 
copy on lipstick and powder. 


one magazine (so far as we know) 
uned this merchandising truth to the 
tiser’s advantage. 


all’s—with its three magazines in one 

es advertising pay better. Your ad- 
sement is matched with editorial con- 
similar, not antagonistic, in mood. 


pillustrate: If you sell products to meet 
fashion need, her beauty wants, you'll 
her in the mood to accept your help— 
she is reading McCall’s Sryte & Beauty. 


your story on ketchup, on household 
s, on child care for the magazine 
all’s devotes to these subjects— 
all's HOMEMAKING. 


br the rest, the products for her leisure, 
ecreation, her relaxation—movies, cam- 
travel, automobiles, cigarettes and so 
advertise in McCall’s Fiction & News. 


k a McCall representative to show you 
results advertisers are getting from 





McCALL'S 
842,574 


rast seal NEWSSTAND SaLes, Mc Call's 


TOUET GOODS ADVERTISERS continue 
to use more columns of space in McCall's. 
(They must be getting more for their money !) 
Here are the figures in columns for the first 
eight months of 1934: 
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Tus is but one more indica- 
tion of the sound conditions that 
exist in this section . . . another 
proof that this market offers a highly profitable outlet for mer- 
chandise of every description. 


To reach and sell Kentuckiana, the Greater Louisville Market, 
you need use only one low cost medium— 


The Conricer-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Members Midwest Gravure Group 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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National Brands Help Chain 
Build Sales 


Used as Spearhead of Advertising Drive 


HE first thing a chain drug 

store usually thinks of to 
put over an opening sale is to cut 
prices on nationally advertised 
goods or on off-brand products. 
Read’s of Baltimore, opening its 
latest unit—it now has thirty-nine 
stores—reversed this procedure and 
featured nationally advertised prod- 
ucts in windows and newspaper 
advertising at everyday stabilized 
prices. Many “leaders” were used 
—sundry items for the most part 
—and cut prices on household 
drugs, but the bulk of the business 
was on nationally advertised goods. 
Feature windows were planned 
weeks in advance, many of them 
with the special co-operation of 
advertisers. Some displays did their 
job by sheer beauty; others told a 
story, the story behind the prod- 
ct; others showed vast assort- 
ments. Many displays were espe- 
cially built for this opening at 
onsiderable cost; others achieved 
heir purpose by the very simplicity 
of their design. 


However, every window was dif- 
ferent, distinctive and interesting. 
They made people forget that the 
price was no lower than yester- 
day’s or tomorrow’s. Upwards of 
thirty-five manufacturers helped 
create these displays; some con- 
structed them in their own shops, 
others furnished an idea only. 

One house secured a photograph 
of a manicure set over 5,000 years 
old to use as a centerpiece, an- 
other a history of pharmaceuticals, 
vaccines and biologicals. 

A total of eight full newspaper 
pages were used for the four-day 
opening. Every illustration used 
was an actual photograph of the 
item and each was featured with 
plenty of white space. This radical 
change from the customary chain 
drug advertising helped show the 
public that here was something un- 
usual—an event they couldn’t af- 
ford to miss. 

In the opinion of this chain store, 
nationally advertised products at 
stabilized prices are definitely an 
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attraction to the public when they 
create the desire to own the mer- 
chandise, and don’t merely shout 
“price.” Radio and street car ad- 


vertising were used as teasers in 
advertising the opening, no prices 
used. 

The store was an attraction in 
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itself. It is four stories high, com. 
pletely air conditioned, with 23,00 
square feet of selling space—claims 
to be the largest drug store in the 
United States: 

The store estimates that 150,00 
customers called during the open- 
ing. 


+ 


Macfadden Buys “Photoplay’” 


HE Macfadden Publications, 

Inc., has purchased Photoplay 
Magazine, New York, effective 
with the December issue of that 
publication. No changes in editorial 
policy, it is stated, are contem- 
plated. 

Herbert Donohoe and Curtis 
Harrison continue as Eastern and 
Western advertising managers. Car- 


_ 


Pacific Coast Appointments 
by Hearst Magazines 

Francis S. Mygatt, Ralph F. Brett 
and Robert W. J. Carey have been given 
new Pacific Coast appointments, it is 
announced by Earle H. McHugh, vice- 
president in char, of advertising of 
the International Magazine Company. 

Mr. Mygatt on November 1 becomes 
Pacific Coast manager of Cosmopoli- 
tan. He will also represent House 
Beautiful, Town & Country, Motor 
Boating, American Druggist, Motor and 
American Architect. e has been with 
the Eastern staff of Cosmopolitan for 
several years. 

Mr. Brett, Pacific Coast manager of 
Cosmopolitan and Harper’s Bazaar since 
the spring of 1933, becomes Pacific 
Coast manager of Good Housekeeping. 

Mr. Carey, of the Eastern staff of 
Harper's Bazaar, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of that pub- 


lication. 
_ . . 


New Accounts to Van De Mark 


The advertising accounts of the fol- 
lowing have been placed with the Curtis 
W. Van De Mark Advertising Agency, 
Cincinnati; Credit Guarantee Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis; Springfield Products 
Company, pringfield, Ohio; Elmco 
Equipment Company, Indianapolis, and 
the Taylor Hat & Cap Company and 
Tru-Tex Hosiery Company, both of Cin- 
cinnati. 

- . 7 
Young & Rubicam Have 
Agfa Ansco Account 

The Agfa Ansco Corporation, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Agfa films and Ansco 
cameras, has appointed Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., as advertising counsel, 


roll Rheinstrom will be advertising 
manager as well as being adver- 
tising manager of Macfadden’s 
Women’s Group. 

Miss Kathryn Dougherty, for- 
mer publisher of Photoplay, joins 
the Macfadden Organization where 
she will continue in complete 
charge of Photoplay’s editorial ac- 
tivities. 

— 
How P.I. Helps the LQ. 


WestincHouse Execrratc & Manvurac- 
TuRING CoMPANY 
East Pitrsspurcu, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please accept my compliments on “The 
More P.J, the Higher the LQ.” 

That is certainly an attention-arrest- 
ing phrase and one that means some. 
thing, as any advertising man or sales 
executive who has been reading Print 
ers’ INK over a period of years must 
admit. 

Very appropriate is it too, that 
Printers’ Inx, the magazine of adver- 
tising, should exemplify in its own ad- 
vertising the best principles of the art, 
or profession, or whatever you wish to 
call it. 

Rate Leavenworrs. 
General Advertising Manager 


Spiner Succeeds Ryan at Shell 

L. H. Spiner, assistant advertising 
manager of the Shell Petroleum Com 
pany, St. Louis, has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
succeeding Paul Ryan, who will join 
Donahue & Coe., Inc., New York agency, 
as vice-president, in charge of sales pro 
motion on November 1 

eee 


Zoll with MacDonald Bros. 


Allen Zoll has joined MacDonali 
Bros., Boston, industrial and mar 
engineers, as vice-president in charge 0 
sales. His headquarters will be in New 
York. Mr. Zo provwoudly was 
Ingersoll-Collier-Zoll &. Norvell, Inc, 
sales and merchandising counsellors. 
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Staples Become Specialties 


Most Things Must Be Sold Now, and Here Is How Paint 
Company Met the Condition 


By Grover M. Hermann 


President, American 


EPRESSION markets did a 

lot of things to marketing 
methods, ranging from complete 
reversal of selling plans to full 
agreement with the too general ad- 
mission that goods could not be 
sold to prospects who did not have 
buying power. 

And because so many changes 
in marketing plans have been made, 
with more to come, no doubt, we 
are frequently exposed to discus- 
sion of the relative merits of spe- 
cialty selling methods and staple 
commodity selling methods. _ 

I will admit frankly that it is 
hard for me to determine just what 
type of products are specialties 
and what are staples. A few years 
ago it was generally agreed that 
products for which there was con- 
stant need and voluntary demand 
were staples, and that products 
which had to be sold to the ulti- 
mate user because he would not 
buy voluntarily, were specialties. 

But it seems impossible now to 
make the distinction by products, 
for the complications set up by 
new product development, reduced 
buying power, changing habits and 
natural market evolution have 
thrown practically all products 
into the classification of things 
that must be sold. 

Nudism threatens, seriously or 
not, as you care to view it, the 
wearing apparel industry. Articles 
of clothing once considered neces- 
sary are being discarded and these 
items must now be promoted so 
aggressively that they become, in 
some respects, specialty items. Bare- 
headed men without garters and 
wearing no undershirts are pro- 
viding a problem that must frankly 
concern the manufacturer of hats, 
garters and underwear. And if 
these articles of apparel are dis- 
carded by a sufficient number of 
men, they will cease to be neces- 
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Asphalt Paint Co. 


sary, staple items of apparel and 
will, in truth be specialties. 

Then we see some products that 
are being sold both as staple com- 
modities and as specialties. Hosiery 
is an example. Most hosiery is 
purchased in stores by men and 
women who, needing hosiery re- 
placements, go voluntarily to buy. 
But hosiery is also sold by direct 
selling or so-called specialty meth- 
ods in the home by salesmen who 
do not wait for voluritary orders. 

My own attitude is that the dif- 
ference between specialty products 
and staple products is not to be 
found in the products themselves, 
but in the minds of the makers 
and the condition of the markets. 

And to those who express inter- 
est in the aggressive selling meth- 
ods we employ on our paints, we 
can only say that while we will 
agree that paint products are 
staples to a certain extent, we have 
demonstrated that paint can be sold 
in substantial volume to users who 
would not voluntarily buy at the 
time but who need the protection 
of paint none the less. 


What Increased House 
Equipment Sales Mean 


During the last year I have been 
extremely interested in the various 
evidences of industrial recovery 
and in sales records which show 
increasing ability to buy. I have 
noticed that so far as consumer 
buying power is concerned, there 
is considerable increase in the pur- 
chase of items of household equip- 
ment, as for example washing 
machines and electric refrigerators. 
It seems to me that increased buy- 
ing of such items as these indi- 
cates very definitely that families 
are interested in improving the 
living and working conditions of 
their homes. 

That condition is naturally quite 
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interesting to paint manufacturers, 
for it shows promise of buyer in- 
terest that should eventually ex- 
press itself in the purchase of paint 
for both interior and exterior ap- 
plication. 

But the average family, left to 
its own devices, will usually pur- 
chase quite a number of products 
such as radios, electric refrigera- 
tors and automobiles before they 
come to the matter of paint. So, 
since few families have sufficient 
buying power to satisfy all their 
desires, we believe it is sound busi- 
ness to compete for our share of 
their purchasing power with sales 
and advertising appeals as power- 
ful as those used by manufacturers 
of other products who are also 
after their share of the available 
purchasing power. 

In other words, we believe that 
we can render a greater service, 
and can certainly sell more paint, 
by trying aggressively to sell paint 
rather than by waiting for people 
to buy it voluntarily. As a matter 
of fact, that is the basic selling 
plan we have always followed. 

For example, when we began 
manufacturing black asphalt roof 
paint in 1913, we entered into com- 
petition with companies which 
had been manufacturing and sup- 
plying the need for black roof 
paint for years. We felt that there 
was a market for an improved roof 
paint and tests proved we had a 
better product, but even more im- 
portant were the findings of a 
survey we made which revealed 
that 70 per cent of all building 
owners neglected their roofs. 


Sales Opportunities, but 
Aggressiveness Was Needed 


We saw possibilities of doing a 
fair volume of business by con- 
ventional methods applied to our 
improved product but far greater 
opportunities offered to us by the 
process of going out aggressively 
to sell the idea of roof protection 
to the 70 per cent of building own- 
ers who were neglecting their 
roofs, 

As a matter of fact, we did not 
really sell paint at the outset. We 
did not talk about paint or about 
prices. We talked about roofs. We 
took building owners and building 
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superintendents up onto their roofs, 
pointed out the conditions existing 
there, showed them the need for 
protection and discussed the pos- 
sible loss and damage from leaking 
roofs. 

Had we done this job through 
our own salesmen calling on users, 
the plan would have been quite 
unusual at the time, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, we reversed the field 
and did the job through dealers, 
And here again we sold ideas 
rather than paint. 

We talked to dealers about the 
possibilities of increased volume 
and profit to be gained by sell- 
ing roof protection rather than 
waiting for building owners to 
come in and ask for roof paint. 
We took dealers and their sales- 
men out to call on _ prospec- 
tive customers, showed them how 
asphalt paint could be sold, started 
them following our basic plan 
and they have been continuing 
to follow it ever since, proving to 
their own satisfaction that there is 
greater volume and profit in sell- 
ing paint intelligently than in wait- 
ing for customers to buy. 


Specialty Methods on 
a New Product 


This philosophy has been ap- 
plied to the marketing of all our 
products, but even with greater 
success than attended our introduc- 
tion of a new aluminum paint in 
November, 1931. 

There is little need to review 
here the conditions existing in the 
paint industry at that time. Depths 
of depression. Little demand for 
maintenance paints, industrial fin- 
ishes or for house paints. Paint 
dealers wondering how long it was 
going to last. All in all a poor 
time, most observers would have 
thought, to introduce a new paint 
product. 

But here again we thought we 
saw an opportunity to do with spe- 
cialty selling methods what could 
not be done otherwise. 

Aluminum paint up to that time 
was not a particularly important 
item in any paint manufacturer’s 
line. Its use was limited to a few 
exterior applications such as tanks 
and towers. And so far as dealers 
were concerned there was prac- 
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iest in America 


among evening newspapers 
IN DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 


There are 1531 evening newspapers in the United 
States and Philadelphia’s EVENING LEDGER leads 
them all in Department Store advertising volume . . . 
a steady, result-producing progress from TWENTY- 
FIRST PLACE in 1931 to FIRST PLACE today. 


First in Philadelphia 


in Retail Display Advertising 


For the first 9 months of this year, the EVENING 
LEDGER published MORE retail display advertising 
than any other Philadelphia newspaper—six-day eve- 
ning or seven-day morning and Sunday. 


First in Philadelphia 


in Total Display Advertising 


During this same period, the EVENING LEDGER’S 
volume of Total Display Advertising was greater than 
that of any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


Kirst in Philadelphia 


Representatives. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


in News among evening newspapers 


Day in and day out the EVENING LEDGER publishes 
more news and more features than any other evening 
newspaper in Philadelphia. 

The EVENING LEDGER’S outstanding leadership in 
news and advertising means MORE money-saving 
opportunities for its readers. To the advertiser it 
offers unquestionably, the biggest dollar-for-dollar 
advertising value in Philadelphia. 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street, Murray Hill 2-1900 
John E, Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avenue 
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MICHIGAN 


THE BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


Business is UP 
Asgriculture is UP 


Lineage is UP 
Circulation is UP 


Now as never before. The Booth Newspaper Market is idea 
for test campaigns. Business, agriculture, lineage and cir 
culation are on the UP. Recovery in Michigan has been 
positive and permanent. Here is a great market where 1 
true test is possible. 

These eight Booth Newspapers cover this area with a con 
centrated coverage that reaches practically every hom 
without waste or duplication. Sales and advertising cos 
are lower here. 


Total Circulation 258,428 


A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement for period ending 
September 30, 1934. 


A 12-Month Gain of 20,941 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patroit © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily New 


1. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representatix 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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—Production UP! 
—Pay Rolls UPI 
—Employment UP | 


\ 


IN 


\ aaa 
MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 
A Booth Newspaper City 


During the first nine months of 
934 there was a 68% increase in 
he production of Norge refrig- 
rators in Muskegon compared 
ith the same period of 1933. 


CHRONICLE 
Circulation UP Alsol 


mployment in Muskegon has increased 
nore than 26% over 1933. With this ac- 
leration of production and employment, 
he Muskegon Chronicle has kept pace— 
howing an increase of 2,620 over the same 


— $s a and a gain of 1,197 since as cha 7 se Summer Prd 


over This Healthy Market with the One Newspaper 
HE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


One of the Eight Booth Newspapers of Michigan 


1. A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
DE. 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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84,039 Dress Patterns 
were sold by the Home Department of 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


during the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1934 


Such reader-response is one reason why 


94 Advertisers of Household Products 





—representing 77 all-edition 
and 34 new accounts— 


have used Progressive Farmer in 1934 
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tically’ no volume on aluminum 
paint, for the limited amount of 
business on this product was be- 
ing done by paint manufacturers’ 
salesmen selling to users direct. 
Our idea was that aluminum 
paint was adaptable to many uses 
not previously recognized, that a 
far more extensive market could 
be developed through intelligent 
promotion and selling methods, and 
that this business could be de- 
veloped for and by our dealers. 
We determined the advantages of 
aluminum paint for such applica- 
tions as building exteriors, bridges, 
docks, fences, for all types of 
transportation carriers and for 
many other exterior uses. We also 
found numerous interior applica- 
tions, industrially and commercially 
as well as in the home. It was an 
ideal protective coating for factory 
interiors, piping systems, electrical 
power plants, boiler and engine 
rooms and for general interior ap- 
plication where paint must with- 
stand effects of steam, water, heat, 
cold, ice and brine, as in dairies, 
laundries, breweries and bakeries. 
In a word, we had a picture not 
only of entirely new markets for 
aluminum paint but of a plan of 
operation that would enable our 
dealers to add a new source of 
volume and profit. 
Dealers were eager to learn how 


+ 


Bureau of Advertising 
Appoints Tate 

Robert T. Tate, for several months 
acting Western manager of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, has been 
appointed manager. His headquarters are 
in Chicago. He was formerly with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., Erwin, Wase 
Company and the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

ve 


Second Columbia Playhouse 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has added a second Radio Playhouse to 
its studio line-up. The new unit, for- 
merly the Avon Theatre, New York, 
will be: known as the Columbia Forty~ 
fifth Street Radio Playhouse. 

eee 


Midwest Executives Elect 

F. B. Cunningham, advertising man- 
ager of the Topeka Capital, has_been 
elected president of the Midwest News- 
paper Advertising Managers Association. 
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they could turn the opportunity 
into profits. We showed them and 
helped them and they have been 
showing us, ever since, sales vol- 
ume on aluminum paint that has 
made American Asphalt Paint Co. 
a consistent leader of the industry 
on this item. 

There are quite a number of 
points that prove the effectiveness 
of specialty selling methods so far 
as our company is concerned. Our 
growth from 1913 when we started 
operations with $5,000 capital, the 
fact that our volume today requires 
four factories, and our record 
throughout the depression years in 
which we were able to keep well 
above the performance average of 
588 other paint companies must be 
accepted as convincing proof. 

But the evidence we value most 
highly is that submitted by our 
dealers who must be looked to 
after all to determine whether our 
methods have been successful. 

Since our record of results ob- 
tained has been unusually satis- 
factory, our dealers commend our 
aggressive selling policies and their 
customers regularly repeat in the 
purchase of our products, we feel 
that time and experience has justi- 
fied the selling policies to which 
we have committed ourselves ever 
since the introduction of our first 
product in 1913. 


+ 


Danziger Heads New Division, 
Golden State Company 

The departments of merchandising, 
sales promotion and advertising of the 
Golden State Company, Ltd., California 
dairy products distributor, have 
consolidated and Nathan Danziger has 
been appointed head of the newly organ- 
ized department. For the last year he 
has been manager of merchandising ser- 
vice for the company. 

* e . 


Lunke Joins Seattle Agency 

The Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, S e, has established a radio 
department with J. R. Lunke in charge. 
For the last several years he has been 
with the commercial department of the 
National Broadcasting Company and with 
KOMO and KJR in ttle. 


Names F. & S. & R. 


ee eg of Kensington, Incor- 

porated, of New Kensington, Pa., metal 

ware, is being handled by Fuller & Smith 
oss. 









Plan Newspaper Studies 


Advertising Executives Appoint Committees for Advancement 
of Activities in Four Lines 


ATES, merchandising co-oper- 

ation, Saturday linage and 
broad advancement of the cause of 
newspaper advertising are subjects 
on which the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association plans 
to make some definite, practical 
contributions during the next six 
moriths. In the association’s meet- 
ing at Chicago last week, groups 
were set up to make exhaustive 
studies on these matters and pre- 
sent reports ready for action at the 
next meeting in June. 

Irwin Maier, Milwaukee Journal, 
was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to inventory and analyze the 
existing scope and administration 
of newspaper merchandising ac- 
tivities. With him will work: 
Frank E. Tripp, Gannett Newspa- 
pers; William E. Donahue, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Fred Archibald, 
New York American; and Jack 
Finneran, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 

The group to study advertis- 
ing rate structures is headed by 
William F. Rogers, Boston Tran- 
script. Serving with him are: 
A. M. Clapp, Clinton, Iowa, 
Herald; Linwood I. Noyes, Iron- 
wood, Mich., Globe; and Harvey 
Young, Columbus Dispatch. The 
matter of rates, now as always, is 


a live one and the rate differentia] 
aspect of it came in for consider- 
able discussion, as is noted in later 
paragraphs. 

The spreading of the five-day 
week has made the problem of ad- 
vertising revenue in Saturday issues 
a serious one in many cities. A 
committee to study conditions and 
make recommendations for bring- 
ing Saturday volume more nearly 
in line with that of other days of 
the week was named as follows: 
H. S. Conlon, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Press, chairman; J. B. Webb, De- 
troit News; R. F. Geneva, Des 
Moines Register-Tribune; and R. 
L. Litchfield, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

Another group was set up to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association and 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc., 
in the general advancement of the 
cause of newspaper advertising 
Alvin Magee, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Times, heads this commit- 
tee, aided by: F. J. Oexman, Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star; Carl P. Slane, 
Peoria, Ill, Journal-Transcript; 
and Robert Wolf, Dayton News 

An augmented committee to deal 
with the matter of advertising 
agency relations was also ap- 


(Left to right) Alvin Magee, Louisville Courier-Journal; Frank E. 
Westcott, Gary Post-Tribune; R. A. Wolf, Dayton News 
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indispensable 


More and more each year advertisers are realizing 
that the use of The Sun-Telegraph is indispensa- 
ble to a complete coverage of the rich Pittsburgh 
market! e In 1928 The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
was TWENTY-FOURTH in the United States in 
total advertising linage. In 1933... only six years 
later... The Sun-Telegraph had risen to NINTH 
position! e That’s something for advertisers to 
THINK about and to ACT upon when planning 
to sell merchandise in the Pittsburgh territory! 


Authority, Media Records 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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@ Beyond a doubt the curtain 
would rise on easier work for 
space-buyers, surer results for 
advertisers, if the stage were 
set with more newspapers like 
The Journal. But the lime-light 
shines on only five other news- 
papers in all the country, in 
cities of 300,000 or larger, that 
fulfill to the final curtain the 
greatly desirable Rud of Three. 


INK 
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PALA rar A_ AAA 


“This list is full of grief. Oh! for a bunch of 
papers like The Journal of Portland, Oregon” 


Te RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
31% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 


+ total paid linage. 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


bf 


THE JOURNAL pornano, orsoon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIOoNAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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pointed. L. W. Herron, Washington 
Star, is chairman. Other members 
include: Don Bridge, New York 
Times; Fred. Pearce, Altoona, Pa., 
Mirror; Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
Journal; Frank Westcott, Gary, 
Ind., Post-Tribune ; and George J. 
Auer, New York Herald Tribune. 

A report on advertising rate dis- 
crimination, prepared by the News- 
paper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, was presented at the 
luncheon session by John T. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president of Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc., and president of 
the representatives’ group. Numer- 
ous instances of national advertis- 
ers now placing their copy through 
dealers and thereby getting the 
lower local rate were cited. 

“Practically the only groups of 
manufacturers who are still paying 
the general, or national, rate as a 
whole are the grocery, proprietary, 
cosmetic, cigar and cigarette man- 
ufacturers,” Mr. Fitzgerald stated. 
“Ways and means are being 
carefully considered by these latter 
groups whereby they, too, might 
place their advertising through 
local sources. 

“It is not such a far cry, there- 
fore, to the day when all advertis- 
ing in newspapers will be charged 
at retail rates. In the meantime, the 
money return to newspapers is 
gradually diminishing from many 
classifications that did in the past 
place their advertising on a gen- 
eral-national rate basis. 

“The only way newspapers can 
correct the situation is by refusing 


— 


Whedon, San Francisco 
Manager, L. & T. 


John F. Whedon, who has been Pa- 
cific Coast advertising manager of Good 
Housekeeping, has been appointed San 
Francisco manager of & Thomas. 
His appointment becomes effective De- 
cember 1. Ingram, whom he 
succeeds, is opening his own office in 
San Francisco as a sales promotion and 
advertising counsel. 

e 


New Account to Bowman 

The California Perfume Company, 
New York, Avon cosmetics, perfumes 
and toiletries and Perfection household 
aids, has appointed 
Inc., New ork, as its 
agency. 


Luckey Bowman, 
advertising 
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to grant retail rate preference on 
general copy placed by dealers, dis- 
tributors and jobbers. The practice 
must be discontinued if local ad- 
vertisers are to continue to receive 
retail rate preference. Otherwise 
retail rates will have to be in- 
creased if the publisher is to main- 
tain a satisfactory income from 
advertising.” 

A positive stand on the question 
by newspapers is the only thing 
necessary for the correction of this 
evil, Mr. Fitzgerald went on. “Ac- 
complishment is not difficult and 
those publishers who have adopted 
a definite rule now have no trouble 
whatever,” he said. 

In subsequent discussion, it was 
brought out by members that com- 
petition between newspapers in the 
same city has much to do with 
the existence of rate discrimina- 
tions. There seemed to be a general 
agreement that negotiation among 
competing papers to adhere firmly 
to definition of what is entitled to 
the local rate and what is not may 
be the ultimate solution. 

Numerous other subjects were 
discussed in the all-day session, 
which was presided over bv Presi- 
dent George J. Auer, including the 
housing program, salesmen’s com- 
pensation and administration of the 
sales staff. 

Harold H. Anderson, director of 
the Gallup Research Bureau, urged 
the importance of newspapers do- 
ing a better job in selling their 
editorial content and its acceptance 
to advertisers. 


+ 


To Edit “Water Works 
Engineering” 

William W. Brush has been appointed 
editor of Water Works Engineering, 
New York. He has just returned from a 
—_—— trip following his resignation 
last May as chief engineer of the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas & Elec- 
tricity, New York, where he had served 
continuously for forty years. 


With “Golf Illustrated” 


Miss Helen Seitz has joined the staff 
of Golf Illustrated at New York. Other 
additions to the staff are J. W. Greely, 
Seattle; Robert F. Farnham, Chicago; 
and J. McA. Johnson, Brookline, Mass., 
covering New land. 











While They Weren’t Looking: 
A.B.C. Snapshots 


_ Mgente Klein, Webb Publish- 
Co., thinking it over (with 
of trusty pipe) at meeting of 

yt | Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Hie s there every year — Frank Braucher, 

Col, B. Morgan ‘Shepherd, Publishing Company, 

Southern Planter. did he ever miss an 
meeting? 


At the A. nC luncheon — Stanley Latshaw, Col. Frank Koes. P. L. Thomson, O. C. 
Arthur Ogle, W. E. MacFarlane, John Benson, Mr. Babcock, F. R. Davis. 


Fred Bohen, of MD 
dith, and W. C. (Bill) 
Allen, taking it cae as 
the farm paper publishers 
talk things over. 


Left to right—Irwin 
Maier, pieates Jour- 
nal; J. B. Webb, Detroit 
News; George J 
New York 
une; Howard Davis; L. A. 
Gaines, Richmond News. 





B. W. Robbins, vice-president, Out- 
door Advertising, \Association; W. C. 
D’Arcy, of St. Louis; John Benson, presi- 
dent of 4 A’s; George W. Kleiser, presi- 
dent, Outdoor Advertising Association. 


. 
* 


H. W. Stodghill, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, presiding at hot newspaper 
departmental meeting; Managing Di- 
rector O. C. Harn speaking. 


i] 
= a 


‘ 


ohn F. Tims, Jr., of New Arthur Moore, of 
Orleans Times-Picayune and Hearst Newspapers, and 
States, and George M. Bur- Stanley Latshaw at A.B.C. 
—" of St. Louis Post-Dis- meeting. 

patch. 


: A om, of course) Hart and 

aia — Harry Boyd Brown, of Philco, 
speaks right out in mocting at 
luncheon of Major Market News- 
papers, Inc. 








Anothet’Two-Foot Shelf 





What Books Not about Advertising Should Be Read by Men 
in the Business? 


Ruturaurr & Ryan, Inc. 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago you carried on a 
very interesting series of articles 
about the fifteen leading books on 
advertising. 

I wonder if it would be possible to 
get a list of the books selected. 

P. O. Narveson. 


YEAR ago Printers’ INK 

asked its subscribers to ballot 
on the fifteen best books on ad- 
vertising. When the returns were 
in it was found that several books 
were tied for last place with the 
net result that eighteen books were 
chosen. 


The books chosen were as fol- 
lows: 

Advertising Copy, by George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss. 

The Advertising Handbook, by S. 
Roland Hall. 

Advertisin 
phy an 
W. Hess. 

Advertising Procedure, by 
Kleppner. 

Careers in Advertising, edited by 
James Alden. 

Economics of Advertising, by Ron- 
ald S. Vaile. 

Facts and Fetishes in Advertising, 
by E. T. Gundlach. 

The History and Development of 
Advertising, by Frank Presbrey. 

Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay, by Roy S. Durstine. 


os 
Direct Columbus Club Committees 


ames Humphries, president of the 
Advertising Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
has appointed the following committee 
chairmen: J Burghalter, program; 


» Its Economics, Philoso- 
Technique, by Herbert 


Otto 


Harry J. Nichols, “Advocate”; M. G. 
pam rae 9 publicity ; Daub, 
social ; Hoover, luncheon; Henry 
HHolderle, “membership; Harry G. Mumm, 


Samuel Shinbach, promo- 
Hedrick, exposition. 


acquaintance; 
tion; A. 





Manual of Modern Advertising, by 
Kenneth M. Goode. 


Masters of Advertising Copy, by 
J. George Frederick. 

More. Profits from Advertising, by 
Kenneth M. Goode and Carroll 
Rheinstrom. 

My Life in Advertising, by Claude 
C. Hopkins. 

New Psychology of Selling and Ad- 
vertising, by Henry C. Link. 
Principles of Advertising, by Dan- 

iel Starch. 

Psychology in Advertising, by Al- 
bert T. Poffenberger. 

Tested Advertising-- Methods by 
John Caples. 

The Written Word, by H. A. Bat- 
ten, Granville Toogood and Mar- 
cus Goodrich. 


Because of the wide interest in 
this list, Printers’ INK is going 
to put another voting problem up 
to its readers, In times such as 
these it is highly important that 
men in the advertising business 
have a broad view. While it is es- 
sential that they know the literature 
of their own business, it is just as 
essential that they read books on 
non-advertising subjects which will 
help them to carry on their jobs 
without keeping too closely to one 
rut. 

Therefore we are asking our 
readers the question: “What fif- 
teen books not about advertising 
do you think should be read by 
advertising men?” When the re- 
plies are in another two-foot shelf 
of books will be published. 


+ 
Heads Port Huron “Times-Herald” 


William W. Ottaway, has assumed 
the duties of his father, the late E. J. 
Ottaway, as a partner of Louis A. Weil 
in publishing the Port Huron, Mich., 
Times-Herald. Mr. Ottaway has re- 
signed as manager of the St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Times, and becomes president and 
business manager of the Times-Herald. 
Mr. we is vice-president and treasurer, 
and J. H. Ottaway, secretary. 
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MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


Acquires 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


With the December Issue 


The Qualities of Dignity, Intelligence 
and Mechanical Beauty which have 
made Photoplay Unique in the 
Metion Picture Field will. 


be unchanged 


a ss 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY, Former Publisher of 
Photoplay, Will Continue In Complete Charge 
Of Editorial Activities 


HERBERT DONOHOE and CURTIS HARRISON 
Will continue as Eastern and Western 
Advertising Managers 




















THIs matter of keeping up with 

the Joneses grows more com- 
plex. Not only do the Joneses har- 
bor two automobiles but—as it now 


Houseful of Time Zones 





sumer advertising, announces that 
“for fall, 1934, Telechron plays to 
a full house.” 





develops—they’re possessed 
of four time zones. 

And now the Joneses 
can’t keep up with them- 
selves ! 

The Joneses’ crisis is dis- 
closed, currently, in the 
opening advertisements of 
a new merchandising cam- 
paign launched by the War- 
ren Telechron Company. 

Consumer copy presents 
a cut-away picture of the 
Jones residence—kitchen, 
living-room, a bedroom, and 
the nursery; and in each 








“Your clock. department can 
_ 
© THE Uw. S. HAS 4 TIME-ZONES 





THE JONES FAMILY HAS & 


| 
| 
| 
TIME-ZONES TOO | 








Telechran mactaic 


CLOCKS WOULD GIVE THEM 
‘THE RIGHT THAME, Al. THE Tid, 
ALL THRQUGH THE HOUSE! 
Tuk chee memong of eeth the meme ates oe 







of these four rooms hangs 
a clock that, on the matter 
of what time it is, disagrees 
with the three others. 

Illustrations portray four 
Telechron clocks, each 
adapted to a specific pur- 
pose. 

In part, the copy reads: 

“Talk about keeping up 
with the Joneses—they can’t 








Seolf-starting Electelsc Clocks 








SSeS IS a 75 | 





even keep up with them- 
selves! Four clocks in the house 
and no two agree! It takes a lot of 
running up and down and calling 
back and forth, to decide which is 
right, if any. They live by Daylight 
Wasting Time. 

“One Telechron Electric Clock 
would help the Jones household a 
lot. Four Telechrons would put 
them on Standard Time to stay! 
Four would provide a complete, 
timekeeping system—one time, the 
right time, all through the house. 
And never any need of wind- 
a 
Dealer copy, backing the con- 


= 


La Gerardine Starts Campaign 


Advertising of La Gerardine tonic 
wave lotion is being resumed in metro- 


politan mewspapers, with spot broad- 
casting over fifty-two local radio sta- 
tions, starting this month. The H. E. 


Lesan Advertising Agency, New York, 
is directing the accuunt. 
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‘Play to a Full House’ too Tele- 
chron announces many new models 
. . . The line for fall consists of 
models appropriate for Every 
Room in the house. They will ap- 
peal to more people than ever be- 
fore and your opportunity never 
has been greater.” 

The dealer text describes the na- 
tional advertising, announces two 
new Telechron assortments—one 
called the “Full House” and the 
other the “Harvester”—and tells 
the dealer specifically what his 
profit on each of the assortments 
will be. 


- 


Appointed by Detroit Graphite 


J. W. Purcell has been appointed man- 
ager of the Eastern division of the De- 
troit Graphite Company, Detroit, paints, 
effective November 1. For the last two 
years he has been manager of the Alum- 
inum Powder Division of the Reynolds 
Metal Company at New York. 




















— 
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G ie choca 


THE APPOINTMENT 
















OF 


MR. DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


AS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


OF 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


THE 
CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PVE 


J. A. WELCH, Advertising Director 


New YorxkK 





250 Park AVENUE 
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Flee thee Surveys aud o 











Surveys ... grand old institutions! You know 
they CAN be interesting . . . truthful . .. AND convincing, 


the only instructions given investigators are . . . “Get the 


Take the latest one made in Pittsburgh as an ex: 
Service made an investigation to ascertain the newspape 
male heads of families residing in the higher buying po 
politan Pittsburgh. Their report indicates that the 
Pittsburgh Press as your first newspaper in Pittsburgh gi 


of 65.6% of these men and their families. 


Any Scripps-Howard representative will appreciat 
tunity of reviewing the entire Ross Federal repo 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESSeeeAUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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This survey is only one of a number of simi- 
lar investigations into newspaper reading 
habits of residents of Metropolitan Pittsburgh, 
made during the past seven years. Five of 
these surveys were made by such representa- 
tive organizations as R. O. Eastman Co., 
Main & Co., Houser Associates, R. L. Polk & 
Co., and Ross Federal Service. An average of 
these reports indicates a 64% cov of 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh families for The 
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Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS « « « 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS 
DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA « ATLANTA 








me) x 
PARENTS 
Child Life Pantry 


e edite Dy y ) 
. dily KNOW et 
e eco n tr 
ot wn 
t ee am lel iolala te melt. 
V€ tale] lc Mol Mela J elela- ° 
© be indq 
. 
Soy Friends 
tec y Muriel Fuller The best 
e »w books for children of a 
2s are reviewed A reading ser 
f real value for the dis 
mother 
e 
Child Life Kitchen 
te by food experts who know 
ow to present recipes and methods 


t mothers can easily teach 


oughters the fundamentals 
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What the 


DOUBLE 
ANGLE 
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Did for 
KELLOGG 


wants 
adve rt 


In 1932 a questionnaire revealed that 
69% of Child Life families were using 
Kellogg products. In the following 
two years the number jumped to 95% 
of Child Life families. 


This increase was brought to light by 
a unique Detective Contest staged 
by Child Life in the August 1934 
issue. Children were asked, with the 
aid of parents, to identify all the 
products shown on a page, to write 
a letter telling which one they liked 
the best and to make a list of those 
used by the family. 

In thirty days 1451 replies were 
received—an analysis of which estab- 
lished the two year gain in the 
number of Child Life families using 
Kellogg's cereals. 

For eight continuous years Kellogg's 
famous foods have been advertised in 


CHILD LIFE 


E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Director 
111 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


Would you like to know more abo 
this DOUBLE ANGLE ATTACK 
We'll be glad to send the stor 
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Copy Themes in Coupons 






Consumers, via Scissors, Give Koppers Their Secrets, and Then 
Advertising Is Built to Order 


By William T. Laing 


HEN the Koppers Gas & 

Coke Company Incorporated 
wants to interest you in coke, the 
advertising manager simply puts 
into two of his newspaper adver- 
tisements different headlines, or a 
pair of pictures one at a time, and 
asks you which is better for mak- 
ing plain a given merit in fuel. 
You’re obliging. You tell him. 
You say it with coupons. In this 
way the advertising manager learns 
just what decides you in your se- 
lection of fuel, and exactly what 
to say in copy that leads you to 
buy his coke. 

For you hold back no secrets. 
You come right out in the open and 
frankly reveal traits no one ever 
brags about. You admit you're 
lazy . . . and ungallant . . . not 
so heedful as you should be of 
your family’s health . . . and, to 
your cost, you put off till tomorrow 
what should be done today. Yet 
you have some redeeming quali- 
ties. You’re frugal. You're given 
to looking carefully after your 
children’s welfare. And even if 
you do fall for the lure of feminine 
smiles at times and places, the 
ladies are merely eye irritants when 
you engage in the serious business 
of buying fuel. Beyond this you 
court comfort and ease, and you're 
fond of entertainment. 

Then after you unguardedly bare 
all these foibles to the advertising 
manager, he turns right around 
and uses the information to make 
you buy three or four times more 
of his coke than he ever could sell 
you had you not pointed out these 
hidden chinks in your armor. This 
“three or four times” is not a fig- 
ure of speech, but a figure of 
record. For the Koppers company 
tabulated inquiries and sales from 
more than 400 advertisements, cost- 
ing in seventeen newspapers around 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 
And estimates show that the ad- 


vertisements you tell the company 
how to write sell four times more 
coke than the copy devised with- 
out your aid. . 

Now inducing you to dictate 
winning copy is a good trick when 
it works. So let’s look into the 
Koppers company’s stratagem and 
see just how the advertising manager 
exploits your notions and whims 
so as to sell you more coke. For 
the inquiry may interest you all 
the more since it shows in elemen- 
tal form the really scientific side 
of copy testing. Not merely trac- 
ing results to find which adver- 
tisement is better. But seeking to 
learn by proper comparisons pre- 
cisely what causes the larger re- 
sponse. For once known, the cause 
makes clear which direction one 
can, or may, or should take with 
future headlines and copy. By 
following such leads advertisers 
often hit on themes that bring in- 
quiries and sales far beyond the 
ordinary. 


“Fewer Ashes” a Potent 
Copy Appeal 

In the first place, why do you 
home owners by the thousands re- 
ply to coke advertising that carries 
this headline: “He’s Got the Small- 
est Ash Can on the Block... 
but his house is always warm!” 
For some reason all the fuel copv 
headlines that say “fewer ashes” 
bring huge quantities of replies. 
Other headlines, such as, “The 
Sun Goes South,” which was de- 
signed to suggest the approach of 
cold weather, drew only a few 
hundred inquiries and orders for 
the product. 

For that reason the “fewer 
ashes” trail is an exceptionally 
promising one to follow. What's 
back of this idea that commands 
your notice? Less work : 
fewer ash cans to carry? Or clean- 
liness? And which do you seek to 
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keep clean . . your clothes or 
your dwellings? 

The advertising manager doesn’t 
know, so he asks you. First, he 
runs a headline, “His Basement Is 
Kitchen Clean!” And he finds that 
many of you do want clean base- 
ments, so you say with coupons. 
Yet you number only half as many 
as the group regularly attracted 
by “fewer ashes.” So the advertis- 
ing manager still is in a blind 
alley. 

Then the next logical theme to 
try is, “His Business Suit . . . 
the only furnace clothes he wears!” 
For there must be thousands of 
men who don’t care particularly 
about mussing around furnaces and 
getting sprinkled with ashes. A 
fuel that helps you keep apparel 
clean ought to be tremendously 
popular. We’d all think so. Yet 
you good dressers, with your cou- 
pons, vote the other way. The 
paucity of replies shows conclu- 
sively this trail is cold. So back 
again to, “One Small Pail Holds 
a Week’s Ashes!” and response 
is larger than ever. Why? Even 
after the two tries, no one knows 
for sure. Later, other successful 
headlines suggest a clue. 

A headline that said in effect, 
“Quit wrestling with those heavy 
ash cans. . 
drew all others, so “Save Work” 
now is a primary appeal. 


Borrowed “Collation” Idea 
for Advertising 


Out of routine practice in the 
fuel industry six years ago came 
the step that worked wonders for 
the Koppers advertising. Today, 
we'd call the step copy testing. 
Then, it was simply “grading.” In 
the manufacture of coke, men 
graded the raw materials, and 
bought only the best. They graded 
the finished product and sold only 
the best. To men familiar with the 
process it seemed practical to grade 
advertisements, too, and use only 
the best. So when Koppers under- 
took advertising expansion in 1928, 
the executives borrowed from their 
industry the collation idea, and 
began grading advertisements. 

The upshot of this venture was 
a decidedly helpful discovery. 


. . Save Work!” out-. 
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Readers’ reactions to keyed head- 
lines revealed clues to copy that 
proved several times more resultful 
than the best of advertisements 
compared as a whole. In every se- 
ries some advertisements were 
stronger than others. Those that 
happened to reflect home owners’ 
wants or their fuel preferences 
produced several times their cost. 
Others failed to pay their way. 

Centering expenditures on the 
winning advertisements brought 
substantial gains in quantity of in- 
quiries and sales. The company had 
expected no other benefit than this. 
Yet continuous comparisons led 
automatically to the next copy 
testing step—the most strategic of 
all—specific comparisons for find- 
ing out what caused one headline 
to outdraw another. 


Keyed Headlines Showed 
Hidden Buying Motives 


It is curious how an advertiser 
sometimes can canvass the reading 
public with keyed headlines and 
discover hidden buying motives 
that thereafter make selling easier. 
Since 1928, the Koppers organiza- 
tion has learned a great deal from 
comparisons of various advertise- 
ments year after year about what 
decides home owners in their se- 
lection of fuel, what kinds of in- 
centive lead more people to buy 
coke, and what are the more effec- 
tive ways of presenting these in- 
centives, Analysis of coke adver- 
tisements brought queer facts to 
light. And once the company be- 
gan to compare its copy on the 
basis of results, there were a great 
many surprises. Some of the things 
that were thought about the market 
proved untrue. And situations un- 
foreseen became prodigious aids in 
selling. 

Someone thought the well-to-do 
would be the biggest buyers of 
coke. He thought a dressy, digni- 
fied sort of copy would appeal to 
the wealthy and bring larger sales. 
But no one thinks so now. For 
coupon counts on advertisements 
aimed at the classes compared with 
other advertisements aimed at the 
masses, proved that the commoners 
buy the most coke. And they heed 
and reply to coke advertising in 
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largest numbers when the copy 
speaks their language and pictures 
things that are part of their every- 
day life. 

When coke copy goes “aristo- 
cratic,” the public draws into its 
shell and scarcely replies at all. 

Another comparison shows how 
some headlines travel in seven- 
league boots while others plod 
along in creepers. Everyone knows 
how in numerous homes when the 
men are away at business all day, 
the housewives have to look after 
the heaters. So fuel advertisements 
that offer vastly easier furnace 
care should stir up considerable 
interest. It seemed that chore-sav- 
ing for women ought to concern 
more home owners than money- 
saving for men. Yet these incen- 
tives work the other way. Less 
toil for women opens fewer purses 
than less cost for men. For offer 
a $15 to $20 saving on fuel, and 
in come the replies in quantities. 


A Reflection on Man’s 
Gallantry 


But say in headlines that burn- 
ing coke lightens work, then pic- 
ture a woman tending a furnace 
to suggest the task is so easy that 
even a woman finds it no hard- 
ship, and the replies fell off sur- 
prisingly. Is this result a testi- 
monial for men’s gallantry? 

And, of course, knowing how 
cautiously most men safeguard 
their families’ health, we would 
say that “Family Free From 
Colds . . . since they changed to 
this low price coke!” is a winning 
headline. Particularly because it in- 
cludes a price appeal. We'd guess 
so. Yet it seems that not even price 
is sufficient incentive to lead men 
to take precautions against colds in 
their homes, This result is in step 
with the lesson learned of old -in 
the mail-order field. You don’t buy 
preventives. You do buy cures, The 
fuel advertising manager finds he 
can’t sell to the thousands who may 
catch colds. His appeal sells only 
to the hundreds who already have 
them. 

Yet every advertising rule, too, 
has its exceptions. For when the 
Koppers company pictures a young- 
ster at play on the floor, with the 
headline, “I Never Get Cold Down 
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Here . . . because Daddy burns 
Koppers Coke!” Inquiries and or- 
ders come thick and fast from 
you fathers who want to avoid the 
health risks incurred when the 
kiddies play on cold floors. 

And now comes another result 
that runs counter to guessing form. 
This appears in experiments for 
finding winning headlines and pic- 
tures for presenting a price and 
saving appeal. Most business con- 
cerns feel that auto owners are 
select prospects for almost every 
sort of product. As a rule, motor- 
ists represent money and free 
spending. So exceptional results 
could reasonably be expected from, 
“Drive Your Car 100 Miles A 
Week . . . let your furnace pay 
the bill.” All would be slow to 
say that movie fans buy more of 
anything than car owners. Yet 
the appeal to the motorists is not 
so successful. While, “Free Movies 
Every Week . . . because they’re 
buying Koppers Coke!” stands 
way to the top of the Grade A, 
headline list. So besides comforts 
and rest and less work, the public 
likes entertainment, and opens its 
pocketbooks more freely for coke 
purchases when headlines offer en- 
tertainment as an inducement. 


Coke Purchases Are 
Made by Men 


When the Koppers advertising 
started, it was thought that copy 
should be addressed to women, 
since in nearly every field women 
do most of the buying. Yet it works 
the other way with fuel. For com- 
parisons of advertisements ad- 
dressed to women with other ad- 
vertisements addressed to men 
quickly showed that 70 per cent 
of the coke purchases are by men. 
And here’s a curious fact about 
men as revealed by their inquiries 
and orders. Perhaps at times, we’re 
apt to get steamed up over the 
“good lookers,” but when it comes 
to fuel buying it’s our homes we 
want heated and not our affections. 
For all attempts to inject sex ap- 
peal into coke advertisements fell 
flat. Pretty girl pictures in coke 
advertising failed to stop men’s 
glances. Women brought into the 
advertising seemed to kill attention. 

Another masculine frailty dis- 
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closed by coupon counts is pro- 
crastination. Men delay ordering 
fuel until empty bins stare them 
in the face. In mild weather one 
calculates how long his fuel supply 
will last. “Enough for another 
week, or ten days,” he says to 
himself. “I'll order ‘next week.’” 
Next day comes a cold snap. Fuel 
supplies melt fast. Then follows a 
deluge of orders on fuel dealers. 
That’s why the Koppers company 
can count its orders any morning 
and say what the temperature is 
without consulting thermometers. 
For coke orders rise and fall in 
volume precisely paralleling the 
mercury. Interesting . . . yes, but 
there’s a practical way to profit 
from this concurrence. Since ad- 
vertising in cold weather brings 
double and triple the response that 
comes from the same expenditure 
on mild days, the Koppers company 
schedules its space in seventeen 
newspapers with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau Reports as guides. Pre- 
dicted cold days become advertis- 
ing insertion dates. Yet no one in 
the organization guessed at the 
start that advertising in zero 
weather compared with advertis- 
ing on mild winter days wou!d 
cause a difference in coke sales up- 
ward of 200 per cent. 

An ingenious way of getting a 
somewhat smaller response increase 
came from comparisons of appeals. 
More people buy for one reason; 
less, for another. It occurred to 
the advertising manager that he 
might combine various appeals so 
as to hold the drawing power of 
the best, yet gain some extra trade 
from prospects who respond to 
secondary appeals. So in experi- 
mental advertisements he repro- 
duced small pictures, headlines in 
small type, and text from former 
profitable advertisements on dif- 
ferent themes and found that the 
combination outdrew considerably 
other advertisements based on a 
single theme. That’s why the cur- 
rent copy includes all appeals that 
proved themselves important. 


+ + + 


KGGF Appointment 

Kasper-Gordon Studios, Boston, have 
been appointed New Eagiend represen- 
tative of radio station KGGF, Coffey- 
ville, Okla. 
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New Accounts 


We direct attention to these 
names: 


Kensington Incorporated 


of New Kensington, Pa. 


The Wood Shovel and Tool Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 


...just added to our list of clients 


NEW YORK 
49 West 45th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company of 
America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines— 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co, 

The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 

Cary Maple Sugar Co. 

Central United National 


Bank 
of Cleveland 





P. & F. Corbin 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


(Lighting Fixture and 


Specialty Sales Divisions) 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 


The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hercules Motors Corp. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


The Leisy Brewing Co. 
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National Canners 
Association 


Nation's Business 

New York University 
The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Westinghouse 
X-Ray Co., Inc. 


West Penn Power Co. 


The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 











Mail Campaign in Step with 
Housing Act 


Barrett Roofing Works Closely with Dealers 


By Eldridge Peterson 


ITH consumer campaigns 

built around the Housing Act 
now getting under way, direct mail 
naturally is playing an important 
part in these programs. 

One company whose products are 
decidedly among those that the 
FHA movement summons to mer- 
chandising activitv is The Barrett 
Company, manufacturer of roofing 
materials. Its mail program already 
is in its fifth step with a busy ad- 
vertising department ready to ex- 
tend its direct-mail programs to 
any turn the housing movement 
may take. 

Every company that is tying up 
in any way with FHA opportuni- 
ties will undoubtedly make some 
use of direct mail in some way and 
it is with the idea of offering a 
typical and thorough example of 
a mail campaign indigenous to the 
housing movement that the follow- 
ing outline of the Barrett mail 
campaign is offered. As a type it 
already has Government sanction, 
for Paul Fitzpatrick, assistant to 
the director of public relations of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, has seen, approved and asked 
for the material to send to a large 
number of companies as an ex- 
ample of the part direct mail can 
play in their programs. 


Designed Simply, but 
Thoroughly 


As a preface to a description of 
this effort it might be pointed out 
that it is designed simply but thor- 
oughly, that it places very little 
expense upon the company’s deal- 
ers and also that the company itself 
assumes a large share of the work 
and co-operation that it feels is 
necessary to its success. 

The first piece that was mailed 
to 30,000 of the company’s present 
and prospective outlets including 
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building supply, lumber and hard- 
ware dealers, was an announce- 
ment. “Mister, here’s a seal that’s 
worth breaking” was the message 
on the front of this piece with a 
hand pointing to the seal. Un- 
folded once, this piece continues: 
“Worth breaking because this is 
an Advance Announcement | that 
will interest you—will mean busi- 
ness to you—will bring profits to 
you!” Unfolded twice, it has this 
to say: 

“There’s business in roofing this 
year—more business than we’ve had 
for a long time. 

“There are profits to be made 
this year—more profits than we've 
had for a long time. 

“Not ballyhoo but business—not 
prophecies but profits! 

“To help you get this business 
and these profits, Barrett has de- 
veloped a plan. A plan which is 
simple in operation, logical and 
economical. The book illustrated 
here will give you the complete 
story of the plan. 

“Be on the watch for this book. 
It will reach you through the mail 
in a few days. It means money to 
you. It points the way to profits for 
you this season. Read it carefully 
from cover to cover. It is worth 
your while.” 

The portfolio referred to is the 
crux of the campaign. Mailed in a 
manila envelope, this book has at- 
tached to it a letter and a business 
reply card—which the recipient can 
use to let the company know he 
has received the book, that he will 
read it carefully and that he will 
write to the company promptly. As 
an example of brevity and logic, 
this letter is given herewith in 
full: 


The experts all tell us that in all 
forms of athletics, co-ordination is 
the thing. The home-run king hits 
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‘em out because he times his swing 
perfectly. The par golfer times his 
drives, his approaches and his putts 
exactly. And it works 

Well—here’s some business co- 
ordination. And everything about 
it is timed perfectly. So it’s bound 
to work—and work for you. 

The Government has set up a hous- 
ing program whereby home owners 
can make repairs and replacements 
with Government help. This means a 
whole lot of re-roofing and re-siding 
business. 

Barrett has set up a program cal- 
culated to get this business for you. 
It is timed perfectly with the housing 
program. The big green book in this 
envelope tells you the whole story. 

The only thing needed is for you 
to read and understand the program 
—and then act promptly—to keep 
in time with both the Government 
and the. Barrett programs. 

Read this material carefully. If 
there’s anything more you want to 
know about it—write me. The time 
is right for more business. Let’s go. 


The portfolio itself is in bright 
green. Its cover carries an illus- 
tration which shows coins rolling 
off the roof of a house into a bag 
held open by three happy dealers. 
Printed across the cover is the fol- 
lowing: “The Chance of a Life- 
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time! More business—more money 
in Barrett Roofings.” 

The first page inside the book 
and the second spread explain the 
Housing Act and its opportunities 
—a story now fairly familiar. 

The second spread points out that 
there are two ways to sell roofing: 
(1) to wait for customers to come 
in and ask for the dealer to do the 
job and (2) to locate prospects, to 
solicit them consistently and to 
make it easy for them to pay for 
the job. 

Two requirements in any selling 
job, copy further points out, are 
the right product and the means 
for the customer to pay and these 
requirements are taken care of re- 
spectively by The Barrett Com- 
pany and the Government. The 
third requirement is “The means 
of telling customers and prospects 
that they can’t afford to neglect 
their roofs and that you are the 
fellow to do their re-roofing. That 
means a mail campaign. The com- 
pany realizes that few of its dealeis 
can individually afford to prepare 
such a mail campaign. The cost of 
producing it in small quantities is 
too great. Few dealers can afford 
the time to get up such a campaign 
—see to all the details of its print- 
ing—see that printed pieces are 





Here are the four mailing pieces in the Barrett Company's special cam- 
paign for dealers who want to take advantage of the national housing 
act business possibilities 
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mailed on the proper dates, and so 
on. 

“So we are producing the cam- 
paign for you, thereby relieving 
you of all the work and worry 
of planning, artwork, engraving, 
printing, addressing, mailing and 
follow-up. All you have to do is to 
supply a worth-while mailing list. 
And all it costs you is the actual 
postage stamps—Il cent for each 
mailing. Barrett pays all the rest 
because we know this campaign will 
produce real business for you.” 

On the next spread are pasted 
the four pieces in the series that 
will be sent to the dealer’s prospect 
list, each piece provided with a 
business reply card that the pros- 
pect can address to the dealer for 
further information or to ask him 
to call. The portfolio describes 
each of these pieces, which are to 
be mailed ten days apart. The 
reply card that goes with each 
piece is similarly pasted in. 

The next spread in the book il- 
lustrates all of the.other sales helps 
the company has to offer, ranging 
from shingle blotters, folders and 
mailing pieces to carpenter’s aprons 
with the dealer’s name imprinted 
on them and roofing swatches. 

Following are two spreads de- 
voted to illustrations of the items 
in the company’s line, including 
shingles and roll roofing and other % 
products. 

The last two pages are devoted 
to summarizing what the dealer has 
to do to use the campaign. The or- 
der blank is reduced to its simplest 
terms so that it is easily under- 
standable and easy to fill out. The 
summary is interesting in showing 
how it makes the whole story clear 
in a few words. It reads: 

“The order blank below has been 
made as simple as possible, in order 
to save your time. However, to 
avoid any confusion or misunder- 
standing, we want to mention these 
three points: 

“1. The Barrett Company agrees 
to produce, at its own expense, 
the campaign of mailing pieces 
which have been illustrated and 
described; to imprint each piece 
you order and its accompanying 
postcard with your imprint; to 
address and seal the pieces and 
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put them in the mails in the se- 
quence explained. 

“2. The Barrett Company agrees 
that the only charge to you for 
this campaign is for the postage— 
the amount to be but 1 cent per 
piece, or 4 cents per name for the 
campaign of four mailings. In 
other words—as an example—if 
your list has 300 names, each of 
those names will receive four dif- 
ferent folders, mailed at ten-day 
intervals, at a total overall cost to 
you of but $12. 

“3. You are to furnish The Bar- 
rett Company with your list of 
names to whom you wish your cam- 
paign mailed. You probably already 
have your list made up. If not, the 
suggestions offered on the follow- 
ing page may be useful to you in 
making it up. If you have your list 
available, send it along now with 
your order. If not, send your order 
now and note on it when the list 
will follow. This for the reason 
that it will help us know how many 
sets of folders to print.” 

The last page of the book de- 
votes the upper half to listing for 
the dealer nine ways in which to 
build a mailing list. Among them 
are door-to-door canvass, obtaining 
resident home owners from voting 
lists, telephone company’s business 
office, help from local newspaper, 
hiring women or high school stu- 
dents as advance solicitors, etc. 
The lower half of this page is the 
back of the order blank on the 
lower half of the preceding page, 
making a double-fold business re- 
ply card. 

Also included in the book are 
loose printed sheets on which the 
dealer can list the names he wants 
on his mailing list. These are large 
enough so that the dealer will have 
no difficulty in writing in the names 
and addresses. 

So much for the portfolio. Piece 
number three is a package contain- 
ing several printed pieces explain- 
ing the operation of the Govern- 
ment’s repairing and remodeling 
program. It contains the Housing 
Administration’s own booklet, prop- 
erty. owner’s credit statements, 
“14 Answers to Questions about 
Modernization Credits” and a large 
window poster in red, white and 
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HE Cincinnati Times-Star IS Cincinnati. It not only IS 

Cincinnati in the physical sense that it is founded, owned 
and operated by Cincinnatians—but it IS Cincinnati in the broad 
spiritual sense that it is accepted into the family circle of its 
readers as @ guiding influence in their daily lives. No other 
newspaper in the world offers the advertiser a more responsive 
contact with its readers. 


New York: Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 
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blue which says, “Inquire Here 
for Particulars Concerning Your 
Government’s National Housing 
Act—a financial plan to modernize 
your property.” Dealers are also 
being sent another such identifying 
poster about four feet long and 
over two feet high in patriotic 
colors. 

The fourth piece in this program 
is a follow-up letter, sent to those 
who had not yet responded to 
previous literature, urging dealers 
to take advantage of the plan out- 
lined. 

This is the point at which the 
Barrett direct-mail work is at the 
present writing. One other point of 
interest not mentioned is that as 
the company mails out the four 
pieces in the series for a dealer, it 
also sends each piece to the dealer 
himself with ‘a brief printed mes- 
sage. 

The company is gratified with 


a. 


Arrest Suspects in 
Daiches’ Death 


Three men have been arrested .as sus- 
? in the murder, last March of Eli 
Daiches, who was president of the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. Mr. Daiches was mysteriously 
shot and killed as he motored to his of- 
fice one morning. 


Cook County prosecutors claim proof 
that Irving eitzman, bakery chain 
rator, had hired gunmen to slay 
aiches. It is charged that insurance 
was the motive. Daiches had named as 
beneficiary in a $300,000 licy the 
Bowers agency, of which eitzman’s 
brother, Lou J. Weitzman was vice- 


resident and treasurer, in charge of the 
New York office. 

Irving Weitzman has been booked for 
murder, along with James Murphy and 
Jack London. 


7 . . 
New York Agency Opens 
Pacific Coast Office 


Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has opened 
Pacific Coast offices in the Monadnock 


Building, San Francisco. Frank J. 
Mannix is manager. He will direct the 
Western advertising account of the 


Grace Line, handled nationally from the 
agency’s New York office. 
eee 


“Women,” New Publication 


Women, a new monthly magazine, 
starts publication at Chicago this month. 


It is the official publication of the Chi- 
oe and Cook County Federation of 
. + | ee. 

is iness manager. 
at 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Ann Weisz- 
Offices are 
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the results of this direct-mail ¢. 
fort up to date. Lists varying in 
size from twenty-five to 6,0) 
names have been received from 
dealers. Equally important is the 
number of new outlets that have 
responded to the plan. The particu. 
lar field in which the company 
operates is characterized by a large 
dealer turnover. The plan outlined 
has bound dealers closer to the 
company and more than any other 
beneficial result is a noticeable feel- 
ing of good-will on the part of 
dealers who sense that the company 
is aggressively taking action to 
stimulate sales in their behalf. 
Of course, many dealers will not 
voluntarily enter the plan but Bar- 
rett salesmen are working their 
territories and are personally fol- 
mailings with 
explanations of the sales oppor- 
tunities involved and are urging 
dealers to adopt the plan. 


+ 


New York “Evening Post” 
Alumni to Meet 


The sixth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Evening Post Alumni Association 
will be held at the Town Hall Club, 
New York, on November 16. 

Officers are: John Palmer Gavit, pres- 
ident; Charles B. Molesphini, treasurer; 
Amy Bonner, secretary; and Robert 
B. McClean, chairman of the executive 
committee. Theodore P. Seymour, is 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The occasion will commemorate the 
133rd birthday anniversary of the New 
York Evening Post, founded by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1801. 

o * e 


Loveland Represents Negro 
Comics Group 


Edwin B. Loveland is head of the 
National Comic Advertising Syndicate, 
with offices at 67 West 44th Street, New 
York, which has been organized as the 
epresentative of the Color Comic 

eekly, distributed weekly through 
thirty-two Negro newspapers. Mr. Love 
land was, at one time, advertising man- 
ager of Stanco, Inc., and, more recently 
has been engaged in advertising agency 
work. 

eee 


Oman with General Films 


Benjamin G. Oman has become asso 
ciated with General Business Films, Inc., 
New York, as vice-president. He has 
long been engaged in_ the publication 
field and was formerly with Vogue, 
Christian Herald and True Story. Henry 
L. Lash, formerly with Lee Lash Films, 
Inc., has joined General Business Films, 
as a special service representative. 
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Whispering Campaigns 








Leprosy! Nazi! Anti-Union! Lucky Numbers! These and other 
catch-phrases have been the basis of that insidious enemy of adver- 
tising, the rumor that starts “They say.” Within the last few years 
several prominent advertisers have had to combat word-of-mouth 
disparagement of their products and policies. What is often behind 
this kind of rumor is described by Mr. Houser in an article, part of 
which is reprinted, by courtesy of the New York World-Telegram. 








By Lionel Houser 


HISPERING campaigns are 

on sale, on a highly organized 
basis, and have become a profitable 
piece of merchandise, an investiga- 
tion by the World-Telegram dis- 
closes. 

At least one firm, operating on 
a nation-wide basis and with head- 
quarters in New York, tells pro- 
spective clients that its “trained 
sentiment spreaders” can do any 
job that requires altering of opin- 
ion by word-of-mouth campaigning 
under clever guises. 

While this organization is known 
only to have operated for firms in 
labor disputes or to have spread 
whispers of an ethical character, 
the weapon which it employs is in 
use by others less scrupulous. It is 
a force so powerful that it has in 
the past roused populations to war, 
started revolts, crushed political 
candidates and ruined great busi- 
nesses. No censor nor overseer—ex- 
cept in the case of the safeguards 
prohibiting whispering against 
banks—checks the spread of ru- 
mors. 

So widespread has the practice 
become—largely because of the des- 
perate scramble for business—that, 
one great corporation has set up a 
special counter-espionage depart- 
ment to combat malicious rumors 
which have already cost it many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 


business. To mention its mame or 
the names of other firms and prod- 
ucts which have been victims of 
whispering campaigns would fur- 
ther the purposes of the rumor 
mongers. 

The article manufactured by this 


corporation is used daily by mil- 
lions of buyers. The campaign 
against it opened simultaneously in 
a score of key cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The sales manager of a large or- 
ganization selling the product said: 

“This whispering campaign struck 
at once in New England, here in 
New York—particularly on the 
east side and in the Bronx—and in 
Southern seacoast cities.” 

A reward offered for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of per- 
sons spreading the rumors, which 
were of two kinds, has thus far 
brought no results, nor has a corps 
of investigators unearthed the 
guilty ones. 

The rumors spread were (1) that 
several employees in one of the 
many plants where the product is 
manufactured suffered from lep- 
rosy, and (2) that executives of 
the firm had contributed large 
sums of money to the Nazi move- 
ment. 

While investigations in the past 
have shown that most whispering 
campaigns started accidentally, or 
with a few salesmen for a rival 
concern, it is now certain that pres- 
ent-day whispering attacks have 
been carefully planned by experts 
in mass psychology who have a 
trained group of propagandists at 
their command. 

Another product, common in the 
kitchens of thousands of homes, 
also suffered from spreading iden- 
tical whispers. 

The process, as described by 
a clerk in a New York store, 
is somewhat along these lines: 
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“A man comes in here and asks 
for . I give it to him and as 
he’s getting his change, he says, 
loud enough for others to hear, 
‘I’m buying this kind now. I 
used to buy , but they are giv- 
ing big sums of money to the 
Nazis. A friend of mine works 
with them and he told me all about 
it.’ ” 

An instance of the power of the 
word-of-mouth gospel in commer- 
cial warfare is supplied by an 
executive of a firm engaged to 
promote the success of a radio 
broadcasting chain. 

New in the field, the chain was 
unable to draw for its programs 
the leading artists who were per- 
forming for the established net- 
works. When every other method 
had failed, a whispering campaign 
was decided upon. A group of em- 
ployees of the firm, together with 
a number of performers already 
working for the chain, were sent 
out to speakeasies, street-corners, 
hotel lobbies and clubs throughout 
the Broadway area. 
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They went two at a time and at 
frequent intervals in a loud voice 
engaged in the following conver. 
sation : 

“Say, d’you hear what this new 
broadcasting outfit is doing?” 

“You mean ——?” 

“Yes ——. They're throwing 
money away like water. They're 
out to get people for their pro- 
grams and they’re paying money 
you wouldn’t believe. Twice what 
anybody else is paying. Everybody's 
rushing over to get aboard the 
bandwagon, they tell me.” 

Within three weeks the campaign 
had become an enormous success 
Famous artists had deserted rival 
chains and joined the new one. 

One great corporation is still 
nervous over a rumor which has 
never been tracked down, but 
which, some months ago, lost it 
several thousand customers and the 
good-will of many friends to whom 
the disgruntled customers talked. 

Someone—all efforts to trace the 
source have proved futile—started 
a whisper in a Middle-Western city 











DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
A Shert Shert Stery 


All the men with money are not on Long Island. 
Esquire has found them in surprising numbers from 


Maine to California—and put them in a spending mood. 
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that in every thousandth package of 
the firm’s product a stamped num- 
ber would be found inside the 
package. The firm was paying $100 
in cash to everyone who mailed in 
the package with the number, the 
whisper said. From mouth-to- 
mouth, in offices and over lunch 
and dinner tables, the rumor was 
spread by innocents who had heard 
it from others. 

Within a week the company was 
getting 500 letters a week enclosing 
numbered packages and demanding 
$100. 

As every package of the prod- 
uct bears a number inside it was 
within the realm of possibilities 
that every customer would demand 
his $100 and grow indignant when 
it was not forthcoming. 

Despite the frantic denials of 
the company and the polite ex- 
planatory letters, customers be- 
lieved they were being cheated of 
a legitimately won prize. 

Firms are reluctant to talk about 
being victimized because of the 
fear of further spreading of the 
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whisper. Mathematics of rumor- 
mongering are startling. If one 
man told ten friends a derogatory 
story about a certain product and 
each one told it to ten friends, at 
the rate of five minutes to a talk- 
ing, in twenty-five minutes 100,000 
people would know it. 

An agency engaged in an effort 
to trace down and stamp out a 
malicious whisper affecting the 
business of a famous firm worked 
two months but was unable to find 
a single person who did not say: 
“Somebody else told it to me.” 

“The field is already fertile for 
the rumor campaign to start,” the 
head of this agency said, “because 
there are so many sensitive mi- 
norities who already have the will 
to believe that others are persecut- 
ing them. Racial minorities particu- 
larly, with a sensitive complex, are 
ready to believe. 

“There are firms that play on 
this situation. They spread stories 
that competitors are discriminating 
against the particular minority in 
employing workers, by contributing 
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to anti-organizations or in other 
ways. 

“Our experience in attempting 
to combat these campaigns is that 
the person who is unable to tell 
from whom he heard the malicious 
story will say he ‘heard it on the 
radio.’ That answer is becoming 
more and more prevalent. 

“We had one instance in which 
a firm used cab drivers. We don’t 
know, but we suppose that the firm 
had its salesmen or other em- 
ployees say casually to the cab 
driver, ‘Did you know that the 
people who manufacture —— were 
caught with lepers working in their 
plant?’ And who can better spread 
a story than a cab driver, who 
passes idle conversation with pas- 
sengers all day and all night? 

“We are having to meet this sort 
of thing every day. By far the 
most prevalent now are racial and 
religious whispers. Unscrupulous 
firms are taking advantage of con- 
troversies and prejudices. 

“Naturally a lot of these things 
start spontaneously and not de- 
signedly. But important corpora- 
tions are in a jittery state. Their 
psychological instability now can 
be turned into panic by further 
whispering campaigns. 

“The power of the whispering 
campaign lies in the fact that those 
who hear the rumor believe it 
comes from an unbiased source. 
Printed matter which boosts a 
product or firm is discounted by the 
readers, who realize those who 
paid for it have a selfish motive, 
but gossip is not protected by any 
such safeguard.” 

A recent rumor campaign seri- 
ously threatened the commercial 
stability of an.island vacation re- 
sort owned by a foreign country 
but which regularly draws a vast 
American tourist trade. Merchants 
of the island gathered a fund and 
advertised in newspapers here and 
elsewhere, denying the whisper that 
the American dollar was worth 
60 cents and less in the resort. 

In the order of their prevalence, 
the whispers now frightening busi- 
ness are: 

1. That poisonous, rancid or del- 
eterious ingredients are used in a 
product. 
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2. That the financial condition of 
a firm is shaky. 

3. That employees of a plant 
have leprosy. 

4. That a firm is secretly owned 
by foreign interests. 

5. That executives of a firm are 
contributing heavily to the Nazis, 

6. That a firm is failing to com- 
ply with NRA codes and rules of 
fair competition. 

Corporations manufacturing soap 
products, automobiles, beverages, 
razor blades, petroleum products, 
food and tobacco products and also 
a chain-store organization and a 
public utility corporation have re- 
cently fought whispering campaigns. 

One corporation aware of the 
situation and fearing that in the 
scramble for business in these 
times its salesmen might resort to 
the practice, wrote in its house 
organ: “Always represent 100 per 
cent. Let the other fellow work 
the propaganda pump.” 

In a recent strike of piano work- 
ers in a Mid-Western plant, opera- 
tives of an organization engaged 
for the purpose circulated rumors 
that the plant would be moved to 
another city unless the workers 
surrendered. Officials of the com- 
pany today denied they had em- 
ployed rumor-spreaders to break 
the strike in this fashion, but at 
the time of the trouble the same 
officials declined to answer defi- 
nitely. 

One major advertising agency in 
New York said frankly that it is 
carrying out a campaign of verbal 
propaganda at the present time for 
one of the largest corporations, 
makers of a product sold to mil- 
lions annually. 

Those spreading the talk are, 
however, identifying themselves 
candidly. They are youthful men, 
all college graduates, of debonair 
appearance. They loiter in the 
vicinity of certain selected stores. 
When a customer buys a rival 
product they step up to him and 
say: “I see you’ve just bought 
——. I want to show you that ——, 
made by my firm, are much better.” 
A five-minute sales talk and 
demonstration follow, and the pros 
pect is asked to tell his friends 
what he has seen and heard, 
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BEFORE Prohibition, the out- 
door advertising interests de- 
cided that it would be wise to re- 
fuse to display posters advertising 
distilled spirituous liquor. The 
members of. the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America, Inc., 
have lived up to that resolution, 
even since repeal. Many poster 
plant owners have questioned the 
wisdom of this policy. 

It was expected that this sub- 
ject would occupy the spotlight at 
the forty-fourth annual convention 
of the association in Chicago last 
week. A number of delegates 
thought it would be easy to kill 
the liquor resolution. It might 
have been if it hadn’t been for one 
man—J. B. Stewart, vice-president 
and head of the legal and legisla- 
tive division. 

Mr. Stewart had made a thor- 
ough study of the subject and when 
he finished reading his report the 
opposition collapsed. 

Otherwise, the deliberations of 
the convention were not sensational. 
The meeting was well attended, the 
largest in seven years. H. E. Fisk, 
general manager, who had much 
to do with it points to two things 
as evidence that the sessions were 
successful—the delegates accepted 
the program for the coming year 
without a dissenting vote and they 
all reported having a good time. 


Members Agree 
with Policies 

The first is an indication, Mr. 
Fisk believes, that the members 
have been following the progress 
of the association during the last 
year and agree with the policies. 
The good time part is important, 
the general manager explains, be- 
cause outdoor advertising men are 
a social group. 

George W. Kleiser, of Foster & 
Kleiser, San Francisco, was again 
chosen as president and chairman 
of the board. The other officers 
will also be the same for another 
year, with the addition of a vice- 






No Liquor Ads on Posters 


1915 Policy Reaffirmed at Chica 
President 


Convention; Kleiser Again 


president, Rupe Robinson, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., who will be in 
charge of the division of industries 
relations. The other officers are: 
Harry J. Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, 
vice-president, business develop- 
ment division; J. B. Stewart, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, vice-president, legal and 
legislative division; P. L. Michael, 
Houston, Tex., vice-president, post- 
er plant development division; B. 
W. Robbins, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent, painted display plant develop- 
ment division; Leonard Dreyfuss, 
New York, treasurer; Don V. 
Daigneau, Chicago, secretary; H. 
E. Fisk, Chicago, general manager, 


and E. Allen Frost, Chicago, 
counsel. 

Describes Work of Traffic 

Audit Bureau 


The topic given the most atten- 
tion was the now well-known 
Traffic Audit Bureau. Dr. Miller 
McClintock, director of the bureau, 
reported on its progress. Various 
plant owners, advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents discussed the value 
and application of the circulation 
evaluation of outdoor advertising. 

“The Traffic Audit Bureau,” Dr. 
McClintock reported, “has now 
audited poster panel plants in ap- 
proximately 1,014 additional cities 
operating a total of 19,563 panels 
(since the publication of the first 
volume of audited reports, in June, 
of 261 cities and 37,280 panels). 
These will be published in a second 
volume in the near future. Audits 
are pending in 1,600 cities operating 
a total of 55,280 poster panels. By 
the end of the present calendar 
year a total of 2,776 cities with 
109,933 poster panels will have been 
covered. This is about 45 per cent 
of the entire industry. The mini- 
mum auditing schedule for next 
year calls for 160,000 poster panels 
and a large number of painted dis- 
play units. 

“Rapid progress is being made 
in the field at the present time in 


the audit of painted display and it 
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is expected that several thousand 
units will be ready for publication 
within the next few months.” 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, outlined the ways in 
which traffic auditing is helping the 
agents and added a few words 
on clean advertising. Outdoor ad- 
vertising, he pointed out, is clean 
from the standpoint of copy. 

“Being so publicly exposed,” he 
told the plant operators, “you can- 
not afford to offend anybody in 
word or picture; you must be se- 
lective about the advertising you 
take, and that is building up a fine 
record for you. You have had to 
be alert about public opinion and 
in the public interest; that safe- 
guards your business and also that 
confidence upon which all advertis- 
ing depends.” 

Mr. Stewart summarized the 
case for liquor advertising in four 
arguments: first, such advertising 
is accepted for painted display and 
spectaculars. Second, newspapers 
and magazines accept liquor adver- 
tising. Third, independents will ac- 
cept such advertising. Fourth, pub- 
lic sentiment has changed. 

His answers were: first, paint 
is a selective medium and there is 
little difficulty in selecting locations 
not too close to schools, churches 
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Obnoxious Advertising 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

After reading the article “Plagues” in 
the October 11 issue of your excellent 
publication, I find myself with a bad 
taste in my mouth and a sick feeling in 
my “tummy.” 

Perhaps if we women would get to- 
ether and let the manufacturers know 
ow obnoxious some of the advertising 
really is, the copy writers might be 
tempted to learn or coin some new 
words; words that would put the story 
across and leave a pleasant “‘smell.” 

OSEMARY WEBER. 
eee 


“Scientific American” 
Appoints Drey 

Walter Drey has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of Scientific American, 
New York. For a number of years he 
was with the B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, of which he was vice-president. 
More recently he has been engaged in 
conducting a book publishing business of 
his own. 
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and parks. Second, a great many 
newspapers and magazines do not 
accept liquor advertising. Third, 
the number of independent plants 
is comparatively small. Fourth, 
human nature is essentially the 
same as it was twenty years ago, 

The three outstanding reasons 
why, in Mr. Stewart’s opinion, 
there should be no liquor posters 
are: 

First, the display of such post- 
ers, no matter how cleverly the 
copy be worded and how strict 
a censorship be maintained over 
copy and location, would result in 
a flood of restrictive ordinances 
and legislative revenue bills against 
the medium. 

Second, the acceptance of liquor 
posting would tend greatly to dis- 
turb relations with those from 
whom property is leased on which 
structures are placed. 

Third, large users of the medium 
might be alienated. Henry Ford 
and the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange have decided views on 
the subject of liquor and its ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Stewart clinched his argu- 
ments with maps showing how dif- 
ficult it would be to select boards 
not adjacent to schools, churches 
and parks. So he won the argu- 
ment. 


+. 


Joins Devine Agency 


J. E. Watson, formerly with the New 
York American and the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Telegram, has joined the staff of the 
James Devine Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

* . . 


New Detroit Business 


A. Paul Osius, for many years a 
representative in China of American 
business houses, has organized his own 
business in Detroit as an advertising 


counselor, 
. . e 


Has Liquor Account 


Craven, Hedrick & Harris, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of Cluff & 
Pickering, Ltd., New York, liquor dis- 
tributor. 

eee 


Appoints Hudson Agency 

Robert Ensko, Inc., New York, old 
silver, has appointed the Hudson Adver- 
tising Company, of that city, to handle 
its advertising. 
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AY -Sete! 


ole bal-sele! 


TO SELL 


n which 


medium 


hurches 


Tom buys some new fishing tackle—and his friend, Joe, can hardly 
wait to buy the same kind of tackle himself . . . Dick buys a certain new 
motor car because Harry bought one . . . Fred buys a goose-neck putter 

Agency, because Bill has one, and is a demon at dropping putts . . . (Directly and 
indirectly, friends are selling friends—and a friend selling a friend certainly 
beats a salesman selling a stranger. (Put a friend of 816,000 real men to 

—.* work selling for you. We mean The American Legion Monthly—which is 

, a read with a devoted interest by the most loyal following any magazine could 
have. (The American Legion Monthly really gets under the skin of 816,000 
American Legionnaires—men in the prime of life—few under 35, few over 
15. Half of them own their homes. They’ve got the money to buy your 
product—and your advertisement in their own magazine is a recommenda- 
tion in itself. (Here's the friendliest advertising approach possible to 
816,000 men—and only $1600 per page—which is $1.98 per page per thou- 
sand. Send a friend to sell a friend! 


“ "lt Gets Under Their Skin” 
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20% MORE CONSUMERS 


PER FAMILY... 


In the Rich Farm Women’s / 


Market Reached by The 


Farmer’s Wife Magazine 


j 
e/ 


THE FARMER’S WIFE INCREASES 
GUARANTEED: TO 1,050,000 NET PAID 


RATES: TO $5.50 PER 


CT now and protect yourself through De- 

cember, 1935, issue in the one magazine 
expressly written for the most important 40% 
of the women’s buying market! Farmer’s Wife, 
the only woman’s magazine for farm women, 
is announcing rate and guarantee increases 
amounting to approximately sd each, effec- 
tive with the January, 1935 ‘ - 
antee rises from 950,000 set paid to 1,050,- 
000; rates go from $5 per line and $3100 per 
black and white page to $5.50 per line and 
$3400 per black and white page. Your reser- 
vation, however, will be accepted at current 
rates for all issues through December 1935, if 
received before November 20, 1934. 

It would take a whole page to ey you here 
of the extraordinary selection of Farmer's 
Wife's readership. It would take will another 
to tell you how we secured our amazing hold 


LINE; $3400 PER PAGE 


on farm women’s imaginations and affections 
And still another to tell you of the “hidden 
market’ of 760,000 extra consumers which 
The Farmer’s Wife opens up to you. 


Let the nearest Farmer's Wife representative 
tell you about these Farmer’s Wife’s values! 
Let him tell you the story of this magazine 
which can deliver to you 1,050,000 selected 
families in ‘the richest counties in America 
Farm income is on tha way up. It’s running 
20-25% ahead of last year and next year will 
be richer still. 


If you sell to women—whether your product 
is a food, a household article, a drug item or 4 
cosmetic, you'll find it costing you less to sel! 
through e Farmer's Wife. ake the repre 
sentative prove it. He can—to your satisfa 
tion. 


Last Date for Reservations: NOV. 20th, 1934 


the FARMERS WIFE 


The Woman’s Magazine With the Fastest Growing Reader Income 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
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PROTECTION. 


FOR A FULL YEAR 
Gives a 760,000 CONSUMER BONUS !! 
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Lighter Types Ahead 


WITH. the country as a whole 
in higher spirit, the typog- 
raphy of the future will reflect this 
trend in a lighter, finer motif, de- 
clared E. M. Diamont, president of 
the Advertising Typographers of 

\merica, in discussing the typo- 
graphical outlook at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at Chicago 
last week. The bold and bizarre 
types, Characteristic of a “mud- 
dling age” of typography during 
the last three years, will slowly 
disappear, he said. 

“I prophesy that the advertising 
in the coming year will use better 
illustrations,” Mr. Diamont con- 
tinued. “The freak artist will be 
eliminated and merchandise will be 
represented so that no blueprint 
or wild imagination will be essen- 
tial to establish what it might be. 
Naturally, in line with _ this, 
typography will rise to the same 
level. 

“Even today, you can see the ad- 
vertising of the finer merchandise 
taking on a new dress; the ten- 
dency will be stronger day by day. 
We will be in a new cycle where 
care of display and spacing will be 
the most important factor in pro- 
ducing fine typography. There will 
be a stronger urge toward lighter 
type faces; type that is used will 
be legible and so will the advertis- 
ing of tomorrow.” 


oe 


Joins “Radio Guide” 


Lee Robinson, for the last twenty-two 
years with the Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corporation and in recent years business 
manager of Radio Merchant and Soda 
Fountain Magazine, has joined the sales 
staff of Radio Guide, New York. 


Lester A. Loeb Appointed 
J. Schanzenbach & Company, Vigorol 
preparations, and the Bishinger Natur- 
elle Corporation, both of New York, 
have appointed Lester A. Loeb, Inc., 
of that city, to handle their advertising. 
. . . 


Returns to Houston “Press” 

Maurice Levenson has been enpeinted 
classified advertising manager of the 
Houston Press with which he was for- 
merly associated. 


Code matters came in for much 
of the attention of the group’s 
three-day meeting. Particular inter- 
est was directed to the practice of 
some newspaper and magazine 
publishers whereby typography and 
art service are given advertisers 
free of charge or at very low 
prices, to the detriment of typog- 
raphers’ business. The feeling is 
that such publishers should observe 
the provisions of the typography 
code with respect to work done for 
outsiders, and an effort is to be 
made to negotiate some sort of an 
understanding which will end the 
allegedly unfair competition. 

E. M. Diamont, of National Ty- 
pographers, Inc., was _ re-elected 
president of the association and all 
other incumbent officers were named 
to serve for the coming year. This 
leaves Kurt H. Volk, New York. 
as first vice-president ; George Wil- 
lens, Detroit, second vice-president ; 
H. A. Knight, Chicago, third vice- 
president; Percy J. Frost, New 
York, treasurer; and Albert Abra- 
hams, New York, executive secre- 
tary. 

Homer Daniel, Nashville, Tenn., 
was added to the board of directors 
and all other directors were re- 
elected, including J. Perrusi, 
New York; E. G. Johnson, Chi- 
cago; and Fred J. White, San 
Francisco. 


+ 


Britt Made Burroughs Director 


L. V. Britt, for the last twelve years 
general sales manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors. This election is in recogni- 
tion of nearly twenty-five years of active 
association with the company. 

. 7 7 


Associated with Ralph Rossiter 


Miss Diana Johns has become asso- 
ciated with Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New 
York agency. n addition to her work 
with the Rossiter agency, she will con- 
tinue to serve her own clients. 

eee 


Foreign Trade Group to Meet 

The annual convention of the National 
Forei Trade Council will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, from 
October 31 to November 2. 





To Clean Up Advertising 


Business Leaders Tell What They Think about Paul West's 
Plan for Central Authority 








——— 


In a previous issue Albert E. Haase and I. W. Digges focused 
attention on a hitherto unused feature of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute which, if enforced, they contend will make it possible for 
advertising to curb its transgressors. Paul West, managing director 
of the Association of National Advertisers, in a succ 
advanced the thought that this “hidden weapon” could best be 
wielded by a Central Censorship Authority, created from within the 
ranks of advertising. Following are some comments of business 
leaders on Mr. West’s suggestion. 


ing issue 





S. L. MEULENDYKE 
Secretary, 
MARSCHALK AND PRATT 
New York 
The question of how to control 
the copy of an irresponsible fringe 
of the advertising business, is such 
an old controversial one that it 
takes a certain amount of “three 
o'clock in the morning” courage 

to make a statement. 

Everyone shares the opinion that 
the job of copy censorship and ad- 
vertising regulation should be done 
by the advertising business and not 
by any outside authority. It is one 
of those widely held theories which 
is innocent enough on the surface, 
but also one which arouses bitter 
differences of opinion when details 
are discussed. 

In the main, I agree with Mr. 
West in what he says about the 
unfairness and impracticability of 
trying to get publishers to shoulder 
most of the load. The idea of a 
Central Censorship Authority is 
fine, if it can be made effective. In 
my observation, all the plans for 
business regulation have fallen 
down at the point of enforcement. 
b= Pane a perfect example in 


That is the fly in the ointment 
in connection with Mr. West’s Cen- 
tral Censorship Authority. 

There will always be tremendous 
difficulty in persuading an adver- 
tiser, who is making money out of 
unfair advertising, to desist. In 
most cases of this kind, persuasion, 
argument and gentle pressure are 


not sufficient. Where an advertiser's 
pocketbook is involved—that is, 
where he thinks he will lose money 
by changing his copy policy—the 
application of some kind of force 
seems to be indicated. Therefore, 
the problem apparently resolves it- 
self into the question of how the 
Central Censorship Authority can 
be given enforcement power. 
Here, I believe, there is an op- 
portunity to bring in the co-opera- 
tion of the established enforcement 
agencies of the advertising busi- 
ness, if you will permit me to place 
the A. B. C. and the Controlled Cir- 
culation Audits in that category. 
Would it be practicable for the 
Central Censorship Authority to 
issue a stamp of approval to pub- 
lisher members of these bureaus, 
whose records showed that they 
have not published advertising dis- 
approved of by the Central Cen- 
sorship Authority? This endorse- 
ment would be carried on the audit 
statement of each publication mem- 
ber of the A. B.C. and the C.C.A. 
If a publisher runs copy. disap- 
proved of by the Central Censor- 
ship Authority, the privilege of 
carrying the endorsement of the 
Authority would be withdrawn and 
the publisher would thereby be 
blackened with a stigma which 
would be public notice that he was 
not in sympathy with the law abid- 
ing section of the advertising busi- 
ness. 
At the very moment I am think- 
ing about this problem and dictat- 
ing these words, I am forced to 
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THE AMERICAN HOME 


with an enlarged editorial policy, has gained 180,000 


circulation in two years, and reaches a new high of 


440,000+ 


in OCTOBER 


No Premiums 


No Arrears 
No Short-terms 


Advertising orders for 1935 are 


already four times our billing in 1933. 


Shrewd buyers of space are taking advantage of our 


increased circulation and an active, selective market. 
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Country Life-American Home Corporation 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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reflect on the composition of the 
Central Censorship Authority (in- 
cidentally the name is unfortunate 
because the initials conflict). I 
can’t help but wonder if there is 
any man or group of men skilled 
enough in walking the tight rope 
to be able to view judiciously ques- 
tions of fair and unfair copy. So 
often questions of this kind are not 
matters of honesty or fairness at 
all. They boil down to questions or 
interpretations of word meanings. 

If I am a manufacturer of mid- 
get radios, for example, I can say 
that my product is more rugged, 
more dependable and more effective 
than any other. When I make such 
a statement I refer to other midget 
radios, but when I make a state- 
ment of that kind I am sure to 
bring down on my neck the wrath 
of manufacturers of full-sized 
radios who naturally can build 
more rugged, more dependable and 
more effective receivers than I can. 

Probably one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties, in this matter of copy 
censorship, is this use of compara- 
tive terms. Comparisons may be 
odious, as the philosopher said, but 
they are sure fire to the copy 
writer. 

I am afraid that all of the above 
will leave you in doubt as to what 
my opinion really is. The essence 
is simply this: I believe an attempt 
should be made to set up a Central 
Censorship Authority provided 
some means can be found to give 
the Authority enforcement powers. 
But I also believe that any man 
or group, who undertakes to ad- 
minister the Central Censorship 
Authority, will be looking for a 
good reliable poison before a year 
is up. 

* * * 
Louis WILEY, 
Business Manager 


Tue New York TIMES 
New York 

The viewpoint expressed by Paul 
B. West is correct, in my opinion. 
Advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies do not wish to ask advertising 
mediums to assume all of the re- 
sponsibility for censoring advertis- 
ing 

Mr. West’s suggestion of “a rep- 


INK 
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resentative and duly constituted 
central authority” to handle cep. 
sorship problems has merit. The 
Advertising Review Committee 
now in existence, is at least one 
step in that direction. 

The New York Times was a 
pioneer in establishing high stand- 
ards of advertising acceptability 
and these policies have been main- 
tained during recent years just as 
during periods of greater pros- 
perity. 

*> * * 
H. K. Botce, 
Vice-President, 
CoLuMBIA BROADCASTING System 
INc. 


In general I do not like any 
board of censors. 

Speaking purely as an individual, 
as a result of my experience with 
this medium, I feel we can handle 
the matter satisfactorily with our 
advertisers without inviting any- 
body else into the picture. 

* * * 
Forp BILLINGS 

General Sales Manager, KSTP 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


There is nothing in Paul B 
West’s suggestion which anyone 
should take exception to. It is 
high time that reputable advertis- 
ers, their agencies and the various 
media use their co-operative abili- 
ties to restrict a small amount of 
bad copy, and to publicize how 
small that amount is in the aggre- 
gated whole. 

. . . 


F. W. EnsLey, 
Advertising Manager, 
McCormick & ComMPANY 
BALTIMORE 

Without going too deeply into 
the subject, we would much prefer 
to see some agency set up by the 
advertising industry itself than to 
see the Government set up another 
Bureau to censor and supervise ad- 
vertising. 

Our company has always been 
conservative in the statements made 
in its advertising. However, there 
is no doubt that a great many mis- 
leading advertisements have ap- 
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us a beller price” 


THE BEST ANSWER TO 
THIS ONE IS A HIGH 


Ui. 


Familiar bogey of many a business is buyer 
pressure for concessions in price. Against it, 


the best weapon your company can have is a 
high 1.Q. For I.Q. means Jdea Quotient 
(which equals “ideas produced” divided by 
“men employed”). 

It is the aim of Printers’ Ink to foster the high 
1.Q. as the soundest defense against profitless 
price-cutting. Analyze the contents of this issue 
... in the light of their contribution to the idea- 
seeking merchandiser. 


Again we make our point e e e 


EEKLY e¢ « PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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peared which have a tendency to 
lessen the effectiveness of honest 
straightforward advertising. 

On the other hand there have 
been so many different Bureaus 
and Code authorities set up during 
the last year or so that we hate to 
see any more new committees or 
bureaus appointed. We understand, 
however, that according to Mr. 
West the cost of a central author- 
ity on advertising would be negligi- 
ble. This would be a better solution 
than a Government controlled bu- 

. reau. 
* * * 


Ropert TINSMAN, 
President, 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INC. 


New York 


I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
West’s general viewpoint as re- 
gards advertising censorship by ad- 
vertisers themselves. 

As to the administration, per- 
haps it might be advisable to have 
a committee, composed of a mem- 
bership representative of advertis- 
ers, agencies, and media, with a 
Chairman-Chief Censor of reputa- 
tion and authority—perhaps on 
salary—who would have time to 
devote to this job without the ne- 
cessity of calling a committee 
meeting every time a decision was 


+ 


Harwood with Donahue & Coe 


Frank W. Harwood, for a number of 
years advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, is now associated 
with Donahue & Coe, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He had been with 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., as a _ vice- 
president and, more recently has been 
engaged in NRA work at Washington. 

ouis F, Boitano, formerly an execu- 
tive with the Boyle Zipprodt Corporation, 
New York, has also joined Donahue & 
Coe. 
o . . 


Waggett Joins Muench 


Frank G. Waggett, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and more 
recently with Station WGN, has become 
associated with C. Wendel Muench & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 

eee 


Represents Medford “Mercury” 


The Medford, Mass., Mercury has ap- 
pointed. the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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to be made, except for change of 
policy. 
I do not offer this as a program, 
but merely as a suggestion. 
* * * 


Ep. Wotrr, 
Treasurer, 


HucuHes, Woitrr & Company 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


It has long been my contention 
that, in a lawsuit involving adver- 
tising, both sides would be more 
likely to receive justice if the jury 
were composed of advertising men, 
Their familiarity with the sub iject 
would avoid, I believe, many in- 
justices that seem unavoidable when 
a decision is left to men who, 
ignorant of the background, must 
judge a case on the immediate 
isolated facts. That I consider a 
grave fault in our jury system in 
virtually all civil cases. 

Naturally, then, I heartily ap- 
prove Paul West’s suggestion. No 
honest advertiser can object if all 
advertising be regulated in the in- 
terests of honesty—provided that 
the regulating be done intelligently. 
If advertisers don’t regulate ad- 
vertising, the Government appar- 
ently will. I believe the job can 
be done more fairly and more in- 
telligently by men who, in addition 
to legal power, have a profound 
understanding of all the factors. 


+ 


Ohio Newspapers Elect 


E. C. Dix, of the Wooster Record 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
Select List. Other officers elected are 
T. S. Moorehead, Cambridge Jeffersonian 
vice-president; C. H. Spencer, Newark 
Advocate, secretary-treasurer, and as 
directors, E. A. Neutzenholzer, Mas- 
sillon Independent; C. A. Rowley, 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon; E. Myers, 
Middletown Journal; J. E. Hurst, New 
Philadelphia Times; Edgar Koehl, Ash- 
land Times-Gazette, and A. C. McClung, 
Troy News. 

eee 


New Boston Business 


The Much-Hazelton Organization is 
a new suecchentiinn service, formed at 
Boston by R. M. Much, formerly pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Hudson 
Navigation Company, New York, and 
Everett L. Hazelton, New England rep 
resentative of Rode & Brand. The com- 
pany has been en aged to conduct a 
series of 237 cooking-schoo! sessions 
throughout New England. Offices are at 
177 Milk Street. 
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Red, White and Blue 


Some Pungent Reminiscences of the Stormy Birth and Eventful 
Life of the Audit Bureau 


By Marco Morrow 


Assistant Publisher, The Capper Publications 


Y recollections of the first meet- 

ing—the organization meeting 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions—centers in a red, white and 
Jue parlor on the second floor of 
the LaSalle Hotel . . . blue with 
smoke and language, red with in- 
dignation, and white with heat. 
Publishers of farm papers to the 
number of fifty or more, accom- 
panied by their highly concerned 
advertising representatives, had re- 
sponded to the call and had come 
to Chicago to find out what it was 
all about. 

We learned! And at the first 
jump, right off the reel, we went 
Bolshevik—even before that handy 
and devastating epithet was in- 
corporated into the English lan- 
guage. We let out a roar: “What! 
Let anyone tell us how to run our 
business !” We'd be damned if we 
would; the proposed rules—what- 
ever they were—were too strict; 
the proposed dues were too high. If 
the autocratic agencies want all 
that sort of stuff, let them pay for 


it. 
We called upon high heaven to 


witness that we'd never, never 
permit the curtailment of our in- 
alienable rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, 
by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, by the Magna Charta, by 
Common Law and by common 
sense, and by anything else that we 
happened to think of and could 
drag in;—in short, we anticipated 
history and gave a dress-rehearsal 
of the Code-meetings that were to 
come nineteen years later. Our 
shrieks for liberty were anticipa- 
tory echoes of some of the stage- 
thunder we have been hearing in 
the last twelve months. Our ap- 
peals to Anglo-Saxon tradition 


From an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
ations. 


were just as vehement—and may I 
add—just as futile? 

Well, we ranted and protested 
and adjourned and re-convened and 
passed more resolutions, and finally 
like Don Juan’s Julia, 

“Whispering (only it wasn’t a 
whisper ). 

“Whispering we would ne’er con- 
sent—consented.” 

And, like Julia, we liked it when 
we got used to it. 

I must confess, however, that 
the consent was given only after 
Stanley Clague—peace to his ashes 
—had told us with great eloquence 
and greater heat, just what was 
what—and how! I remember his 
waving his hand—well, the hand 
was closed—and maybe it shook a 
little——not trembled, just shook—in 
close proximity to my face—as he 
declared that farm papers ought to 
be on their knees begging to get 
in; proud to be admitted to decent 
society. 

Stanley could give the late Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson cards and 
spades when it came to “cracking 
down.” 


Entered with Grumblings 
and Misgivings 

And so, with some misgivings, 
and réluctance, and grumbling, we 
came in. But the misgivings and 
doubts soon disappeared and we 
have been in for twenty years, 
proud of the fact that—well, after 
careful and sober consideration— 
we had part in the founding of the 
Bureau and in the establishing of 
its standards; a part in what we 
must all believe to be a triumphant 
demonstration of the principle of 
self-control in Industry. We are 
proud to be a part of that. And, 
incidentally, we are happy in the 
knowledge: that we have profited 
by the maintenance of those stand- 
ards. We have learned—and it 
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seems that every generation must 
make the discovery for itself—that 
decency pays. 

One of the first things wide- 
awake publishers discovered—and 
it is a thing now too often over- 
looked or taken for granted—was 
the value to themselves of accurate 
circulation-records and an annual 
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founding of the Bureau, to do even 
so fundamental a thing as to set 
up a definition of the loosely used 
word, “circulation.” No one knew 
what publishers meant by it. As 
a matter of fact, —— didn’t 
have circulation, they had claims: 
and under the good old laissez faire 
system, the best of men felt com. 


pelled to meet the claims of every 
competitor; they had to see every 
raise. “Well, if he claims 100,00 
I claim 125,000; the old so-and-s 
can’t get ahead of me |” 


audit of them. I remember, after 


Circulation in Those Days 
Was a Mystery 


Circulation was not only an u- 
known quantity and of indetermi- 
nate quality but its situs, location— 
what we now call “distribution’— 
was a mystery. I remember thirty 
years ago—lI was in the advertising 
agency business—being perplexed 
by the number of replies which one 
of our customers (we didn’t have 
“clients” in those days) received 
from a State in which we were using 
no publication and in which we 
were not at all interested. After 
pondering the matter for some time 
it finally dawned upon us that pos- 
sibly some of the papers we were 
using had circulation in this un- 
wanted State ... and a great idea 
hit us: why not find out where the 
papers we were using, circulated? 
Here was something new. But a 
request for that information called 
forth vigorous protests from pub- 
lishers; they hadn’t time to count 
the names on their galleys ; “what's 
the big idea, anyway?” and so on 
and so on. 

It was with difficulty that we 
finally got enough information to 
establish the fact that we were in- 
nocently buying many thousands of 
circulation in territory in which 
we had no distribution of our prod- 
uct. I cite this incident to em- 
phasize the fact that the service 
which the Bureau renders publish- 
ers and advertisers is not by any 
means confined to verification of 
the number of copies paid for by 
the subscriber—the whole structure 
of modern advertising is built on 
A. B. C. foundations. 

This convention rightfully pays 
tribute to the founders of 


Phil Thomson introduces his friend 
Marco in a few well-chosen words 


the first audit of The Capper Pub- 
lications—made, by the way, by 
Mr. Chandler, now the Bureau’s 
efficient Chief Auditor—Governor 
Capper had an interview with the 
auditor and went over the reports. 
“If these audits,” Mr. Capper said, 
“were never issued to advertisers, 
they still are worth more than our 
memberships cost—because of the 
light they throw upon our own 
business.” 
— 

I am too young a man to be for- 
given garrulous reminiscences. But 
I know that there are in this audi- 
ence, advertisers, agents, publishers 
and publishers’ representatives, who 
belong to a new generation—men 
who take verified circulation as a 
matter of course and who cannot 
conceive of the confusion, and un- 
certainties and the wastes of the 
easy-going, claim-everything, old 
days. Many efforts had been made 
in the score of years preceding the 
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Bureau and the work which the 
Bureau has done. The task of 
solidifying opinion and harmoniz- 
ing diverse interests was tremen- 
dous . . . I wonder if I shall seem 
to detract from the glory of the 
founders if I call attention to a 
John-the-Baptist who preceded 
them, clearing the way in the wil- 
derness. I don’t mean Uncle George 
P. Rowell, of Printers’ INK and 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, although he was a valiant 
warrior, waging an unceasing fight 
upon the circulation liar. I don’t 
mean the several associations that 
made tentative efforts toward es- 
tablishing standards, although they 
too helped. I mean, specifically, 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, providing that daily newspa- 
pers should publish twice a year a 
sworn statement of their circula- 
tion for the preceding six months. 
In those pre-war days an ancient 
tradition still existed, namely: “It 
hain’t safe to monkey with Uncle 
Sam.” Publishers who had been— 
shall we say, a little careless ?—in 
what they told advertisers, became 
less enthusiastic when the Federal 
Government demanded a “sworn 
statement.” 

The older men in the audience 
will remember what a change that 
Act made in the circulation claims 
of many publishers. It was a birch- 
rod that did much to inculcate a 
wholesome respect for truth; and 
in my opinion was a tremendous 
factor in making possible this great 
organization. Let us not forget that 
old John Law helped to clear away 
the debris, and did some of the 
spade-work preliminary to laying 


+ 


Tower Advances Schroeder 


Edward L. Schroeder has been ap- 
inted Eastern advertising manager of 
ower Magazines, according to Robert 
H. Flaherty, advertising director. Mr. 
Schroeder has been with Tower Maga- 
zines since before the first issue in De- 
cember, 1929, covering both New En- 
gland and New York accounts. 

Walter Holmes will succeed Mr. 
Schroeder in the New England territory. 
William I. Englehart heads a new 
fashion promotional department for the 
various Tower Magazines as well as 
selling activities in connection with that 
department. 
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the foundation on which we 
builded. If this were a dinner | 
should propose a toast to “Liberty 
Under Law.” ; 

But the Act of August 24, 1912 
was, as I have said, only a fore. 
runner; and a forerunner merely 
runs before something else.  |t 
blazes the way. The Act fell far 
short of solving the problem; for 
the simple reason that it still left 
to private interpretation the defini- 
tion of “circulation.” The honest 
publisher still could not be sure 
that he was measuring his dis- 
tribution by the same yardstick 
that another publisher, equally hon- 
est, might be using. 

It was soon evident that some- 
thing more was needed ; definitions 
must be agreed upon, standards 
must be set up, and a working- 
formula must be devised for the 
application of the definitions and 
the maintenance of the standards. 
The A. B, C. was inevitable. The 
Bureau is not the child of Theory. 
It was born of necessity; the 
exigencies of the times demanded 
it. It grew in stature because it 
functioned. It survives because it 
works. It works not only for the 
publishing industry, for advertising 
and merchandising, but for the en- 
tire business structure of America; 
a demonstration that Business can, 
if it will, exercise a control over 
its own activities, looking toward 
truth and decency; a shining ex- 
ample of a sincere co-operative 
effort of business men to elevate 
standards and practice in the in- 
terest of the common good. 

Long may this Bureau continue 
to serve that good! 


a 


Farm Publishers Meet 


With the suggestion that the plan be 
extended to cover the farm area, 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
meeting at Chicago last week, adopted a 
resolution endorsing the proposed plan 
of the Government to set up an index 
of consumer buying power. 

The group pledged its hearty co-opeta 
tion toward carrying out this project. 

Four directors were re-elected: J. F. 


vena » Pacific Northwest Farm Trio; 


, Allen, Dakota Farmer; H. C. 
Klein, The Farmer and Farm, Stock 
and Home; Neff Laing, Pennsylvanis 
Farmer. 
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An Age of Change 


And Therefore an Age Where Speed Counts, Major Market 
Group Is Told 


LEXIBILITY and sharp, quick 
timing—these are the vitally im- 

elements in advertising, 
erchandising, distribution and 
anufacturing today, Harry Boyd 
rown, merchandise manager of 


1, told members of Major 

Newsnapers, Inc., last 

The group was convened in 
sannual meeting at Chicago. 

“We are living in an age of 

aid change, of a buying public 

hose desires, habits and ambitions 

m to change from day to day,” 
Mr. Brown stated, “Goods become 

solete almost overnight and, 

jong with the merchandise, good- 

ill, prestige, trade-marks and 
logans head for the same obso- 
escence 

“So it appears that these times 
i keen quick-moving engineering, 
aboratory and merchandising com- 
petition are doing away with that 
ype of advertising which pretends 
0 bring ‘cumulative effect,’ con- 
umer consciousness and prestige. 
Advertising run on Monday must 
ell goods on Tuesday—if not 
{fonday afternoon. Hence the trend 
is toward advertising which deals 
first with selling the goods, with 
restige as the plus.” 

Many advertising men are behind 
the times in that they do not pro- 
duce copy that has the speed re- 
quisite to today’s conditions, Mr. 


Brown added. There is too much 
dawdling with epigrams, fancy 
types, the ° ‘acme of domestic eff- 
ciency” sort of copy. Advertising 
must perform its job as a selling 
force in the same direct, to-the- 
point style which the salesman on 
the firing line has learned he must 
use. 

Another feature address of the 
meeting was that of H. Dorsey 
Newson, of the Federal Housing 
Administration, who cited a long 
series of concrete examples of 
how publishers and advertisers are 
capitalizing upon the Government 
housing program. “The Better 
Housing Program claims to pro- 
duce no magic or automatic solu- 
tion of business difficulties,” he 
said, “It is simply a long-haul, self- 
help program depending entirely 
upon individual initiative. As such 
it offers a golden opportunity to 
newspapers to help end relief rolls, 
to build for future increasing re- 
covery, and to allow you, as news- 
paper men, to take out clean profits 
proportionate to what you and your 
papers contribute.” 

Col. Leroy W. Herron, advertis- 
ing manager of the Washington 
Star, was re-elected president. All 
other officers were re-elected, as 
follows: W. F. Schmick, first 
vice-president, Baltimore Sun; 
H. Ponting, second vice-president, 
Detroit News; Leslie M. Barton, 


Left to right: John F. Tims, Jr., Leslie M. Barton, George M. Burbach, 
Harry Boyd Brown and H. H. Hoffman 
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secretary-treasurer of the group. 

All directors were also re- 
elected, the board continuing with 
this membership: George M. Bur- 
bach, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
H. H. Hoffman, Worcester Tele- 
gram-Gazette; E. E. Robertson, 
Kansas City Star; Carl P. Slane, 
Peoria Journal-Transcript; John 
F. Tims, Jr., 


New Orleans Times- 


+ 


Joins San Francisco “Examiner” 


The San Francisco Examiner has 
added to its staff as promotional adver- 
tising manager, Lee Smith, for a number 
of years with the Omaha World. Herald, 
in a similar capacity. More recently he 
has been engaged in the establishment 
of a promotional advertising bureau for 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 

eee 


Andy Gump to Go on the Air 


Andy Gump and his cartoon strip 
family are to be given dramatized char- 
acterization in a new broadcast series, 
sponsored by the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, New York, maker of 
Linit, Karo, Mazola and Kre-Mel. The 
program series will be a network broad- 
cast of a quarter hour at noon five days 


a week, 
. . . 


Accounts with Hoyt 

The Hills Brothers Company, New 
York, has appointed the Charles W. 
Hoyt’ Company, of that city, to direct 
the fat ge I of Dromedary Ginger- 
bread Mix. This agency has also oe 
appointed to handle the og 
S. B. Thomas, Inc., Long Island City, 


Central Hanover Appointment 

Craig R. Smith has been placed in 
charge of trust solicitations for the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
any and will also supervise advertising. 
He h has been with Central Hanover since 
1928. 


With Minneapolis Agency 

James M. Sutherland, for six years 
with the saaoeapel. Minn., Star, has 
joined the McCord Company, Minne- 
apolis agency. . 
Joins McCann-Erickson 

Henry P. Clark, for more than four 
years with the export division of N. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the New York 
staff of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Names Frederick & Mitchell 

The American Legion Monthly has 
appointed Frederick and Mitchell, Inc., 
vhicago, to direct its promotional adver- 
tising. 
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Picayune & States; Frank E 
Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, anj 
Harvey R. Young, Columbus Djj. 
patch, 

Frank S. Baker, Tacoma Nen; 
Tribune-Ledger, and J. A. Van 
Turen, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
who were added to the directorate 
since the last annual meeting, were 
also re-elected. 


+ 


Campaign for “Recovery Rug” 


The Artloom Corporation, Philadel. 
phia, is introducing a “Recovery Rug” 
and sponsoring a new decorative trend 
in home furnishings, termed the Adapt. 
able style. Williams & Saylor, Inc, 
New York, has been appointed merchan. 
dising and advertising counselor for 
both the floor covering and upholstery 
divisions of the company. 

o . e 


Has Paper Account 


The Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., has placed its ad. 
vertising account with Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Inc., Chicago. Whiting. 
Plover manufactures commercial station- 
ery, including Artesian Bond, Red lemp- 
tion Bond and “Kee-Bord” typewriter 
papers. 

eee 


Mallory Resumes Agency Work 


Charles N. Mallory, for the last year 
engaged in the insurance business, has 
organized his own sales and advertising 
service in Chattanooga. He was for- 
merly engaged in advertising agency 
work and, for eight years, was acver- 
tising manager of the B. D. Loveman 
Company. 

. . . 


Ebolite’s Plate Process 


The Ebolite Corporation, Chicago, is 
introducing a process engraving plate 
whose printing surface is Celluloid in- 
stead of copper. W. E. Sproat and 
Company, advertising agency of_ that 
city, handle the Ebolite account. Direct 
mail and business papers will be used. 


Sells “Turkey World” 


The Lightner Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago, has sold Turkey World, to the 
Poultry Dairy Publishing Company, 
Mount Morris, Ill. Lightner has _pur- 
chased several small specialty magazines 
in the pet field and has combined them 
into All Pets magazine. 

eee 


Heads Salada Sales 


Norman J. Holmes has been appointed 
neral sales manager of the Salada Tea 
mpany, Boston. He has been with the 
_— ny for thirty-five years. Tn 1923 
came manager of the New York 
F.. of the company in charge of 
Middle Atlantic territory. 
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IN MIAMI 


THE HERALD LEADS 
MORE THAN EVER 


SWORN STATEMENTS TO THE GOVERNMENT 
For the Twelve Months Period Ending September 30, 1934, 
Show the Following Facts: 








The Miami Herald The Other Paper 


Average Net Paid Circulation Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily, 46,767 Daily, 32,551 
Sunday, 47,665 Sunday, 27,772 




















The Herald Leads Daily By 14,216 Copies 
The Herald Leads Sunday By 19,893 Copies 


ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 
SIX MONTHS PERIOD ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1929, The Herald Led By 7,055 Daily—10,529 Sunday 
Sept. 30, 1930, The Herald Led By 8,604 Daily—11,538 Sunday 
Sept. 30, 1931, The Herald Led By 8,823 Daily—11,402 Sunday 
Sept. 30, 1932, The Herald Led By 9,787 Daily—13,444 Sunday 
(GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS NOW REQUIRED YEARLY) 
TWELVE MONTHS PERIOD ENDING 
Sept.30, 1933, The Herald Led By 12,859 Daily—17,588 Sunday 
Sept.30, 1934, The Herald Led By 14,216 Daily—19,893 Sunday 


IN MIAMI 
‘EVERYBODY READS THE HERALD’ 


Che Miami Herald 


FLORIDA'S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Representatives 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


742 Market Street, San Francisco 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Leader Thirteen Years in Advertising and Circulation in the Miami Territory 





Counting Stockholders 


Number of Them a Company Has on Its List Is of No Greg 
Importance or Significance 


Tue Hoover Company 
NortH Canton, Oxn10 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the May, 1933, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY you published a 
list of the number of stockholders in 
50 of the leading companies, cover- 
ing the years ’29, °30, ’31 and 32. 

Not having observed a similar list 
covering 1933, am wondering as to 
whether or not you did publish 
same, or if you have this informa- 
tion available. 


H. W. Hoover, 
President. 


AFEW years ago public relations 

counselors frequently pointed 
to the increasing numbers of stock- 
holders on the books of the compa- 
nies which they counseled as an 
indication of the results they were 
obtaining. Enthusiastic advertising 
agents have been known to take 
credit for this phenomenon. The 
theory was that advertising had 
familiarized so many persons with 
the company and its products that 
these people had become anxious 
to own stock in such a fine, well- 
known organization. 

As a matter of fact, financial ex- 
perts today pretty generally agree 
that the number of stockholders a 
company has is not significant. It 
isn’t even important. Stock traders 
are of the opinion that an increase 
in the number of stockholders of a 
company means that the larger 
holders are unloading and that a 
decrease in the number of stock- 
holders means that the stock is 
being accumulated by large holders. 
Perhaps this is true but it is only 
important to speculators, not to the 
management. 

The number of stockholders in 
the fifty companies that were listed 
in the May, 1933, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY has decreased 
slightly. The figures for the close 
of 1933 are given in the accom- 
panying table, which also contains 


100 


the corresponding figures for 1937 
1931, 1930 and 1929. 

This list explodes the theory tha 
an increase in the number of stock 
holders is an indication of an in 
crease in public confidence. Abou 
eighteen companies reported gai 


confidence in the utilities. 


this increase list, including Borden! 
Du Pont, Eastman, General Elec. 
tric, General Foods and Standard 
Brands. Among those who lost in 
the total number of stockholders 
are, on the other hand, General 
Motors, Packard, Standard Oil, 
Union Carbide and Westinghouse. 

What’s the answer? There ap- 
parently isn’t any. 

Perhaps, as some authorities be- 
lieve, a lot of little stockholders 
jumped into the market after the 
crash, believing that stocks were 
low and must come back. Now 
they are getting tired of holding on 
and are selling. But why is this 
true of some and not of others? 
Increases and decreases in earnings, 
rise or cut in dividends do not ac- 
count for the change in figures. 





















One Significance to 
Merchandisers 


The chances are that these 
figures are not important. They 
mean only one thing to the mer- 
chandising man: the mailing list 
which he uses to send pertinent in- 
formation or sales literature has 
decreased or increased. In this con- 
nection it may prove interesting to 
refer to the September 20, 1934, 
issue of Printers’ INK which 
summarized seven points to con- 
sider in selling to stockholders. 
The article was entitled, “How to 
Sell to Stockholders.” 

The tabulation of figures is, how- 
ever, interesting. Our suggestion to 
those who study it is that they be 
careful of any conclusions draws. 
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rs Number of Common Stockholders in 50 Companies 


The table below shows how ee distributed is the stock of fifty 
eading companies. The figures were supplied by the Standard Statistics 
No Greaficompany, Inc. The number of stockhol ts in this tabulation (shown at | 
he close of the indicated years, or nearest record dates) are approximations 
in some Cases. 
S for 19 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
36,573 30,675 


° Tel. 
ro! stock Atchison 
Of an in@MAtlantic Refining 
ice. About Baltimore & Ohio 

rted gai Bendix Aviation 
ted gains porden Company 
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Canners and Standards 


. Peppery Report Takes Violent Issue with CAB on Success of 
Canadian Grading Plan 


RECEN TLY, when the Labeling 
Committee of the canning in- 
dustry submitted to the NRA a re- 
port containing a plan for the 
descriptive labeling of canned 
foods, the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board criticized the committee’s 
ideas and advocated the adoption 
of the Canadian grading and label- 
ing system. 

Last week the Labeling Commit- 
tee, through the National Canners 
Association, released a statement 
which takes violent exception to the 
CAB report. Parts of this state- 
ment are particularly interesting 
because of the sidelights they throw 
upon the Canadian system which 
has been so ardently supported by 
the CAB. Other parts of the re- 
port are interesting because they 
take such violent exception to the 
“theoretical” and “impractical” rec- 
ommendations of the CAB. 

Sections of the committee’s re- 
port follow: 

“The point upon which the pub- 
lic should be particularly informed 
is that the A B C grades which the 
[Consumers’ Advisory] Board so 
enthusiastically and insistently at- 
tempted to force upon the industry 
have now been abandoned because 
of their impracticality and unen- 
forcibility, and that the Board’s 
sole reliance for quality grading is 
the plan of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics to formulate 
new quality grades, in connection 
with which it is stated that a grad- 
ing system for one product—toma- 
toes—has been worked out, but that 
the details have not been pub- 
lished. The new formula for deter- 
mining quality grades has been ex- 
plained orally to representatives of 
the canning industry, who agree 
that the new formula is less ob- 
jectionable than the old one, but 
who nevertheless maintain that 
the new system is still unsound in 
principle and therefore unwork- 
able. 
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“The Board’s report starts out 
by referring to the canners’ pro- 
posed system of labeling as a half- 
way measure. This is a very un- 
fair statement, because the canning 
industry proposes to tell the con- 
sumer in descriptive terms all the 
characteristics of its products that 
can be defined or measured by 
physical measurement or other ob- 
jective test.” 

.-. 2 


“The Board’s next comment is 
that numerous tests would have to 
be worked out for every canned 
product. This statement tends to 
prejudice rather than to inform, be- 
cause it is obvious that tests will 
be necessary with any other en- 
forcible system that can be evolved. 
Their next point is to emphasize 
the desirability of ‘one familiar 
statement.’ The answer to this is 
that no one statement can ade- 
quately portray the facts. 

“For several years canners have 
been in position, if thev so desired, 
to use the A B C grade label sys- 
tem, and the Board attempts to 
explain the very limited extent to 
which it actually has been used by 
saying that ‘the graded products 
have had to stand competition from 
other products upon whose labels 
the canner might place any unsup- 
ported claim of excellence that 
suited his fancy.’ 

“The public is entitled to a full 
understanding of the facts in this 
connection, which are these: for 
years the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has conducted an active 
propaganda for the adoption of its 
pate system, even circularizing 
the industry with an offer to in- 
augurate an official broadcasting 
program to induce consumers to 
buy A B C labeled products if can- 
ners packing a total of 5,000,000 
cases would agree to have their 
products inspected and graded 
under the Bureau’s system. But 
despite this promise of advertising 
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Bronx Home News Opens 
Its Own Cooking School 


THE BRONX HOME NEWS has established its own 
SCHOOL OF COOKING and Household Economics in 
the Bronx Opera House Building, 438 East 149th Street, 
one and a half blocks east of the 149th Street “L” and “Sub” 
stations. It is under the direction of Edith Alcott, a noted 
expert in food preparation. 


The first session was held October 15th, and the pres- 
ent program is for at least three sessions a week, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 2 p. m., with special 
sessions as occasion demands on Tuesdays or Thursdays. 


There also will be some evening sessions. 


The school is domiciled in a spacious, well-lighted, 
modern balconied auditorium with a 40-foot ceiling and 
comfortably accommodates 450. 


The intention is, however, to keep classes at 250 or 
thereabouts as the most satisfactory figure with regard to 
seeing and hearing as well as general comfort and inti- 
macy. The kitchen has been inset in a specially constructed 
stage cottage and is replete with the most modern range, 
cabinet, refrigerator and all the other needed equipment, 
which will be changed as soon as new models appear. 


Among the manufacturers and products already par- 
ticipating in the school’s activities are: 


Bokar, 8 o’Clock and Red Circle Coffee; Domino Sugar; Bab-O, 
Bon-Ami; Budge-it Cleaning Compound; Mazola, Karo, Kremel; 
Campbell Soups; Drake’s Cakes; Dugan Bros. Bread; Duff Ginger 
Bread Mix; May Pell Syrup; Kitchen Klenzer; Bond Bread; Wheaties; 
Adolph Gobel Products; Fairy Soap, Gold Dust, Silver Dust; Hecker's 
Flour; Heinz Products; Sani-Flush; India Tea; International Salt; Kemp's 
Tomato Juice; Lipton Teas; LaChoy Chinese Food Products; Lurient 
liquid Coffee; Sapolio; Mueller's Macaroni; Maggi Seasoning, Bee 
Brand and Banquet Brand products; Jack Frost Sugar; Sheffield Farms; 
J-O Insecticides; 20-Mule Team Borax; Pastene Olive Oil; Roylace Paper 
Doilies and Shelving; Snider Food Products; White House Rice; Thomas’ 
Bread and Muffins; Wilbert Cleanser. 


THE HOME NEWS 


Bronx and Manhattan 


373 £. 148th St. 
New York City 
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at public expense very few canners 
were induced to adopt the A B C 
grades, and the efforts of the 
Bureau had to be turned toward 
other. possible ways of getting its 
system adopted by or forced upon 
the industry. 


Unsatisfactory, Yet 
Recommended 


“The Board’s report then devotes 
considerable attention to the Cana- 
dian grading system. It admits that 
Canadian packers themselves ‘com- 
ment that the specifications upon 
which the grades are based do not 
meet proper requirements.’ Further 
they say, ‘On this point the Con- 
sumers’ Board is not prepared to 
pass judgment.’ But this does not 
deter them from commending to 
the United States industry consid- 
eration of a system which Canadian 
canners do not feel is meeting the 
proper requirements, but which the 
Consumers’ Board implies has mer- 
ited ‘consumer confidence’ and has 
‘rewarded the canners with in- 
creased sales and a larger propor- 
tion of high quality sales.’ These 
claims for the Canadian system are 
weakened, if not discredited, by 
the next statement of the Board, 
which refers to ‘these experiences, 
if true.’ Obviously if the Board 
were sure of the facts there would 
be no need of the ‘if true’ qualifi- 
cation. 

“Still further confession of the 
weakness of the Board’s argument 
for adoption of the Canadian sys- 
tem is given in the Board’s next 
statement that it ‘has evidence of a 
very recent date that at least some 
Canadian canners are wholly in 
favor of the grading act.’ Having 
in mind that ‘at least some’ United 
States canners favor the A B C 
grades it is not surprising that ‘at 
least some’ of the Canadian can- 
ners would favor their compulsory 
system. 

“The essence of the problem is 
reached in the paragraph of the 
Board’s report in which it states: 
‘Our intent in urging the adoption 
of grade standards is to give the 
consumer protection and enable her 
to purchase canned foods judi- 
ciously by supplying her with some 
index whereby she can determine 
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why she should pay a greater price 
for one can than another due to the 
fact that she is receiving a higher 
quality. The only inference that 
can be drawn from this is that she 
should pay identical prices for 
products bearing the same grade 
label regardless of the brand name 
or of statements, other than the 
grade designation, appearing on the 
label. 

“The Labeling Committee con- 
tends that were grades carried on 
the label price competition would 
compel canners to ‘grade down 
their products to the minimum oi 
the respective grades, which is done 
in the grain trade, where low qual- 
ity wheat is mixed with higher 
quality wheat to the greatest pos- 
sible amount permitted by the 
grade specifications. Perhaps the 
public does not understand that 
grade definitions must always be 
on the basis of the lowest permitted 
quality for the given grade. 

“In contrast with these proposals 
for grade labeling like the A B C 
system, descriptive labeling is a 
definite, practical, and enforcible 
plan for putting on the label the 
information that consumers want 
and need to guide their buying. It 
would place on the label terms for 
characteristics of the product that 
are susceptible of physical or other 
objective test. This term would be 
one familiar to or used by the con- 
sumer. It would be so defined to 
the canner that he can use it prop- 
erly, and likewise so defined that 
food authorities can enforce its 
proper use and penalize the canner 
for its misuse. 


Puts Responsibility 
Where It Belongs 


“Tt is a plan that can be further 
developed and refined as scientific 
research makes possible new or 
more accurate tests. It hides no 
deficiencies under a vague symbol 
of designation that may have as 
many interpretations as there are 
consumers to interpret it. It places 
on the canner responsibility for 
proper labeling and makes unneces- 
sary the addition of more Govern- 
ment agents to an already vastly 
expanded and increasing Govern- 
ment service.” 
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420 LEXINGTON AVE. 





THE Stic 


Advertisement Rating Service 


has been extended to include 


TIME 


thereby increasing the number of magazines on 
which the Service is available, to 14, as follows: 


AMERICAN ~- COLLIER’S - COSMOPOLITAN 
DELINEATOR - GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL - LIBERTY 

LITERARY DIGEST + McCALL’S - PICTORIAL REVIEW 
SATURDAY EVENING POST - TIME - TRUE STORY 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Present and new subscribers will receive 
the Advertisement Rating Service on each 
issue of all 14 magazines for the price 
formerly charged for 13—or on their 
choice of 7 for the price previously charged 
for 6. 


The field program on which the Starch Advertise- 
ment Rating Service is based was inaugurated in 
February, 1932, and has been carried on uninter- 
ruptedly. Men and women readers are interviewed 
from coast to coast. The primary purpose of this 
study is to determine the extent to which the ad- 
vertisements each magazine carries have been seen, 
associated with product or advertiser, and read. 


Full information regarding the Starch Advertise- 
ment Rating Service, or other reports based on the 
same continuous field survey, is available upon 
request. 


DANIEL STARCH 


CONSULTANT IN COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
Headquarters 





NEW YORK CITY 
































Open Labor Policy 


(Continued from page 10) 


strikers could expect. He said we 
proposed not to open our plants, 
that we would not grant the check- 
off, or a universal wage rate at all 
plants, or the closed shop, or the 
demand for no discharge for in- 
competency after thirty days’ em- 
ployment. And it was exactly on 
this basis that the strike was finally 
settled.” 

“Didn’t the workers get any- 
thing out of the strike?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Hunt. 
“They got a new plan of collective 
bargaining which gives every em- 
ployee of our company a method 
whereby he may carry any griev- 
ance directly to the top.” 

He handed me a copy of the 
agreement. It is too long to quote 
here. I am told, however, that it 
establishes a new principle, which 
was acceptable to the Aluminum 
Workers’ Council. It provides 
that, although labor organizations 
are recognized as the chosen rep- 
resentatives of some of the em- 
ployees, any agreement made by the 
company must include all] of its 
employees, whether they belong to 
a union or not; but that no agree- 
ment with any group of employees 
shall supersede this one. 


No Other Group Can Be 
Favored More 


By this method the members ot 
the union are assured that while 
they can expect no better deal than 
anyone else, they are at least cer- 
tain that no other group of em- 
rloyees will be favored more than 
they. Doubtless the fact that the 
Aluminum Company of America 
has numerous fabricating plants, 
which are not organized, and which 
continued to operate throughout 
the strike, was a factor in bringing 
about this form of agreement. Cer- 
tainly it seems fair to the workers. 

Another interesting feature of 
the settlement is the fact that it 
is not a contract signed by both 
parties, as is usual; it is signed by 
the company only, but it states 
specifically that the company con- 
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siders itself legally bound by it. 

After the settlement was finally 
made, following a series of confer- 
ences in Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, at which both sides had the 
benefit of the services of an expe- 
rienced mediator, Fred Keightly, 
the Federal Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation, all of the formal docu- 
ments involved, from the original 
demands to the final agreement, 
were gathered in a pamphlet, intro- 
duced by a letter from Mr. Hunt 
addressed to every employee of the 
company. This pamphlet was sent 
to everyone on the company’s pay- 
roll, and it might be characterized 
as another “advertisement of in- 
tentions.” This was another new 
departure in employer-employee re- 
lations. Printer’s ink used intelli- 
gently as a sort of social cement! 

As I was about to leave Mr. 
Hunt’s office, with the literature he 
had given me, he said earnestly, 
“I want to reiterate, it wasn’t any 
one-sided operation, this peaceful 
strike settlement. During the long- 
drawn-out discussions it was clear 
that the good temper and realistic 
attitude of the negotiators on both 
sides were responsible for the final 
result. 

“The wrong kind of spokes- 
man for either group would have 
tied the whole thing up in a 
wrangle. I think it should go into 
the record that the representatives 
of labor while zealous in urging 
the demands of the workers, and 
mighty stubborn fighters, also lived 
up to the best tradition of Ameri- 
can labor throughout the long, te- 
dious sessions. Also, their counsel 
of order and discipline was heeded 
by the strikers. That is why no 
windows were broken and no vio- 
lence was done.” 

“Do you think this agreement 
irons out all the wrinkles in your 
relations with your workers?” I 
asked. 

“That’s the wrong way to put 
it,” replied Mr, Hunt. “I should 
say that it represents a method by 
which any future wrinkles may be 
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ironed out without resorting to 
strikes or violence, if both sides 
act under it in good faith. It ex- 
presses our intentions toward our 
workers as simply and clearly and 
fairly as we can state them.” 
Perhaps the most fitting conclu- 
sion to this interview is to quote 
the letter written by Mr. Hunt, 
forming a part of the pamphlet 
already referred to, which was sent 
to each employee after the strike 
had been settled. The text follows: 


To Att EMPLOYEES OF 
ALuminumM CoMPANY OF AMERICA: 


We have just emerged from an 
unfortunate experience which has 
been costly both to our employees 
and to the Company. A strike af- 
fecting four of our plants was 
called on August 10 and continued 
for nearly a month. I am gratified 
that throughout that time our own 
plant executives and all other em- 
ployees affected thereby conducted 
themselves, under the _ circum- 
stances, in a dignified and orderly 
manner. During all the discussions 
and the events in connection with 
the strike, there was no spirit of 
violence which has been so fre- 
quently the case in disturbances in 
other industries. 

I take pleasure in presenting 
herewith, an agreement which I 
feel sure will clarify the relation- 
ships between the Company and all 
its employees. The agreement also 
outlines rules governing seniority 
and other factors which shall apply 
when it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the working force or when 
men are re-employed in any of our 
plants. 

I enclose also copies of all docu- 
ments which had in any way a part 
in the controversy. I feel that you 
are entitled to the full record. 

In this agreement, I feel we have 
taken a distinct step forward in 
preventing misunderstandings which 
might arise as to wages, hours, and 
working conditions. A large num- 
ber of you are friends and fellow- 
workers of many years standing. 
We have labored side by side in 
the building of the industry with 
which we are all identified. I trust 
that the friendly relationships and 
the co-operative spirit which have 
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manifested themselves in the past, 
and without which we could not 
_ have builded as firmly as we have, 
may continue. 
Sincerely, 
Roy A. Hunt, 
President. 


This, again, is an “advertisement 
of intention”—the intention on the 
company’s part to keep collective 
bargaining truly collective. 

* * * 


Here is the text of the agreement 
referred to by Mr. Hunt: 


THIS AGREEMENT made _ this 
6th day of September, 1934, by and 
between Aluminum Company of 
America, including its subsidiaries, 
hereinafter referred to as the com- 
PANY, and all of its employees, wit- 
NESSETH that: 

Wuenreas, the Company is desirous 
of improving and clarifying its re- 
lationship with its employees, 

Now, THEREFORE, the Company 
hereby covenants with its employees, 
with the intention of being legally 
bound hereby, as follows: 

I. The Company recognizes and 
accepts the principles of collective 
bargaining as provided for in Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and is at all times 
willing to meet any of its employees 
or representatives of any of its em- 
ployees for the purpose of discussing 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, with the object of reaching a 
satisfactory understanding. 

II. The Closed-Shop is not in- 
volved in this Agreement. No con- 
tract, or agreement, shall be entered 
into between the Company and any 
employee or group of employees or 
their representative or representa- 
tives that will, in any way, conflict 
with, or supersede, this understand- 
ing. 

III. Wage Schedules being paid as 
of August 9, 1934, will not be af- 
fected by the minimum wage pro- 
visions of any codes applicable to 
the Company’s operations. No reduc- 
tion in such wage schedules is con- 
templated. 

IV. When it is necessary to re- 
duce the working force, considera- 
tion shall be given to the following 
factors: Seniority—i.e., the length of 
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employee’s continuous service with 
the Company; Family Status—i.e., 
whether married or single, number 
of dependents, etc.; Ability—i.e., 
individual employee’s skill and 
efficient service; Residence—i.e., 
whether or not employee lives in the 
community in which the plant is lo- 
cated. When the factors—Ability, 
Family Status, and Residence—have 
equal weight in the above considera- 
tion, Seniority shall govern. 

Employees who are essential to 
the efficient operation of the plant, 
because of special training or ability, 
may be retained or rehired, regard- 
less of the other factors involved. 
The above rules shall apply by de- 
partments in any given plant, but the 
Company may give consideration to 
these rules in other departments of 
the same or other plants. Any em- 
ployee or his representative or rep- 
resentatives shall, upon request, be 
advised of the reason or reasons why 
he has been dismissed or laid off. 

V. Whenever a reduction of force 
or a reduction in hours is necessary, 
the Company will give four days’ 
notice of such reduction unless can- 
cellation of orders, breakdown, ac- 
cidents, or other emergencies make 
such notice impossible. 

VI. When an employee is trans- 
ferred to a lower rated job, he will 
receive the rate for the job to which 
he is assigned. 

VII. When an employee is trans- 
ferred to a higher rated job and 
qualifies therefore, he will receive 
the rate for the job to which he is 
assigned. 

VIII. In the restoration of force, 
the same consideration mentioned in 
paragraph IV shall govern and if 
practicable, the employee shall be 
returned to his former position. 
Notice of a restoration of force shall 
be given by the Company as long 
in advance of such restoration as 
conditions will permit. If an em- 
ployee is not available within forty- 
eight (48) hours after notice of 
such restoration of force is given, 
he shall forfeit his place in that 
particular restoration of force, but, 
if within a period of ten (10) days 
he so requests it, he shall be given 
the same consideration at the time 
of any such subsequent restoration 
of force. An employee shall not 
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lose his seniority status because of 
a lay-off, but his continuous service 
record shall not be lengthened dur- 
ing the lay-off period. An employee 
previously laid off due to a reduc- 
tion of force who was not restored 
to his former position when the 
force was restored, or his represen- 
tative or representatives shall, upon 
request, be advised of the reason or 
reasons therefor. 

IX. When a new job is created or 
a vacancy occurs, consideration shall 
first be given to the oldest employee 
in the point of service, and he shall 
be given a trial if in the opinion 
of the management he has sufficient 
ability to fill such new job or 
vacancy. The employee’s failure sat- 
isfactorily to fill the new job or 
vacancy shall not penalize him with 
any loss of seniority. Any such em- 
ployee or his representative or 
representatives shall, upon request, 
be advised of the reason or reasons 
why he was not chosen to fill the 
new job or vacancy. 

X. When the requirements of the 
plant will permit, an employee shall, 
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on his request and for reasonable 
cause, be granted leave of absence 
without pay for a limited time with 
the privilege of renewal. An em- 
ployee absent on leave who, without 
the consent of the Company, en- 
gages in other employment or who 
fails to report to work on or before 
the expiration of his leave, will be 
considered as having quit without 
notice; if and when such an em- 
ployee is rehired by the Company, 
he will have lost seniority rights ac- 
quired through previous employment. 

XI. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion by foremen, superintendents, or 
any other person in the employ of 
the Company against any employee 
because of membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization 
or any other organization. 

I. The Company has the right 
to discharge or lay-off any employee 
for cause, but the employee or his 
representative or representatives 
shall, upon request, be advised of 
the reason or reasons for such dis- 
charge or lay-off. 

XIII. Should an employee feel 








echoes thru Media Records’ 


SUNDAY PAPER! 





- Or any morning paper . . 
First choice of America’s automotive industry; the 
automobile, tire, gasoline, oil and accessory manufacturers! 
judgment of such large space buyers be questioned? Experience has given 
them intelligent advertising marketing sense. Why don’t you put this 
newspaper to work for you? The same force, the same influence that 
makes The Newark Eveninc News first choice of America’s automotive 
industry can be harnessed to your product, your business, your store, 
regardless of what you have to sell. 


Newark Evening News - + + « America’s 


Leading Week-day Newspaper . Newark, New Jersey. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


The Automotive Industry Says— 


NEWARK NEWS FIRST 


Tu voice of America’s automotive industry 
report 
newspapers for nine months of 1934. If you haven’t seen it, get it at once. 
Look at those figures. Look at them hard. 833,666 lines! More automotive 
display advertising in the Newark Eveninc News than in any other eve- 
ning newspaper in America . . 
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that he has been treated unjustly, he 
or his representative or representa- 
tives may present his grievance to 
the proper representative of the 
Company, who will give it prompt 
and thorough consideration. He or 
they shall first take the matter up 
with his immediate superior. Failing 
satisfactory explanation or settle- 
ment, he or they may appeal in 
turn to the general foreman, depart- 
ment head, plant superintendent, and 
highest ranking local representative 
of the Company. All requests for 
hearings with such local representa- 
tives of the Company shall be 
granted within ten (10) days after 
the application therefor, such ap- 
plications to be preferably in writ- 
ing. All local plant conferences be- 
tween an individual employee or his 
chosen representative or representa- 
tives and the local plant manage- 
ment, which must be held at the 
local plant during his or their 
regular working hours, shall be 
without loss of time to any such 
employees. Should the highest rank- 
ing local representative of the Com- 
pany and the individual employee or 
his representative or representatives 


+ 


A. B. A. Offers Advertising Service 


What may be the beginning of a 
— education campaign by a major 

nking association for which there were 
many demands at the Buffalo convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
last month, is seen in a letter mailed 
recently to clearing-house association 
secretaries by F. M. Law, president of 
the American Bankers Association. 

With his letter, Mr. Law enclosed 
some suggested advertisements to be used 
by clearing- house associations jointly on 
the subject of “‘“Money to Loan.” The 
letter offered to furnish such material 
in mat form without charge. 

Mr. Law also states that “the adver- 
tising department of the American Bank- 
ers Association is preparing a general 
advertising service to be announced at 
an early date aimed to bring, about better 
public relations for banks.” 

+ * . 


Affiliation Picks Pittsburgh 


The annual meeting of The Advertis- 
ing Affiliation, composed of clubs around 
the Great Lakes area, will be held at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, in 
May, 1935, it was decided at a meeting 
attended by twenty-one officers and di- 
rectors at Cambridge Springs, Pa., last 
week. The next meeting of officers and 


directors of the Affiliation will be held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on January 5. 
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fail to agree, the matter may lh 
submitted in writing to the Presi. 
dent of the Company for his dis. 
position after full consideration and 
such hearings, if any, as he may 
deem necessary or desirable. In the 
event that the employee or his 
representative or representatives are 
dissatisfied with the explanation 
or disposition of the matter made 
by the President of the Company, 
the matter shall, if agreed upon by 
both parties, be submitted to arbitra. 
tion. In any event, any employee 
or his representative or representa. 
tives has the right, to the extent 
provided by law, to carry such mat. 
ter to the National Labor Relation: 
Board for its disposition; and noth. 
ing in this agreement shall be inter. 
preted to detract from or add to 
such right of any employee or his 
representative or representatives. 
XIV. This Agreement shall be in 
effect for a period of six months 
and, thereafter, until modified, after 
at least fifteen (15) days’ notice. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
By Roy A. Hunt (sIcNep) 
(SEAL) President. 
+ 


Agency Wins Suit 

In a recent decision in the Brooklyn 
Central Jury Court, Judge Nathan 
Sweedler, awarded the Loewy Advertis: 
ing Agency, New York, a claim for 
unpaid advertising. 

he defendant, the Fleischmanns, 

N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, a summer 
resort of fifty members, had refused 
payment on the ground that individual 
members of its unincorporated associa- 
tion were not liable for advertising debts 
incurred by .the directors, and that the 
advertising agent was to look for pay- 
ment only to the funds of the Chamber 
of Commerce. i 

The agency maintained otherwise. The 
jury held that individual members were 

rsonally liable to the agency. Judgment 
or $662 was rendered. 

. e . 


With Syracuse Agency 

Randall Warne has joined the crea 
tive staff of the John B. Flack Adver- 
tising Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. He was 
formerly art director of the Liberty 
Greeting Card Company, Canton, Pa., 
and, more recently, manager of the 
Parazin Printing jate Service, Syra- 
cuse. 

The Flack agency has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
— Laboratories, Syracuse, insec- 
ticides. 
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Vick’s New Campaign 


MAGAZINES, programs over 
two networks, outdoor bulle- 
tins, car cards and a schedule to 
run in more than 2,000 newspapers 
—this in part constitutes the cam- 
paign which the Vick Chemical 
Company is starting in time to 
catch the approach of winter. An 
expenditure of $2,500,000 is con- 
templated. Sampling plans call for 
distribution of 25,000,000 trial 
packages of Vick products, some of 
which will be packed in de luxe 
kits holding combination samples. 
Special advertising expenditures 
have been made for campaigns in 
Canada, Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium and Spain, in addition to 
the routine efforts put behind pro- 
motion of Vicks products in the 
sixty-eight countries in which they 


are sold. 
oe. 


New Addresses 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has established new offices in_ the 
Grand Central Palace Building, New 
York. These offices will be the execu- 
tive headquarters of the Institute from 
which all activities in the future will 
be directed. 

Greve Advertising Agency, Inc., St. 
Paul, now located at 832 Minnesota 
Building, that city. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta, 
has moved to the Norris Building, that 
city. 

Continental Motors Corporation has 
moved its general offices from Detroit to 
Muskegon. A 

The Lavenson Bureau, Philadelphia, 
advertising, is now locat at 12 South 
Twelfth Street, that city. 

. 7 e 


Change in Montreal Agency 

Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., Montreal ad- 
vertising agency, has m reorganized. 

0. Canes has resigned as presi- 
dent and sold his interest to his partners 
Frank E. Scott becomes president and 
is succeeded as vice-president and trea- 
surer by H. E. Smith. M. T. Young is 
secretary. 

*. a o 


Joins “American Druggist” 

Fred D. Day, formerly with Clifford & 
Lawton, Inc., has joined the advertising 
sales staff of the American Druggist, 


New York. He previously had n 
with Cosmopolitan. 
. . . 


Hilton with Hotel New Yorker 
Peter Hilton, for several years with 
the New York staff of Lord & Thomas, 
has joined the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, as publicity director. 
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Waile we have not 


had so many clients during this 
critical year 1934 as in some 
former years, they have been 
the most appreciative. 


Partly, we think, because we 
have been doing a more pene- 
trating job; partly because the 
market research opportunities 
and requirements have been so 
much greater. 


Initial consultation without 
charge or obligation. 


R,QO-, Eastman & Co. 


Market Research and Counsel 
420 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 














$12,000 
SALES MANAGER 
AT YOUR PRICE! 


A modern executive, now 
similarly employed in New 
York City. Known and ac- 
quainted Coast - to - Coast. 
Sales, Advertising, Sales 
Promotion field work and 
headquarters duty for over 
15 years with some of Amer- 
ica’s largest corporations. 


q Intriguing personality, 
trained organizer; excellent 
platform speaker; fine per- 
sonal salesman. Knows all 


types of business. College 
man—39—widely traveled. 
Complete details in confi- 
dence. “O," Box 275, 
Printers’ Ink. 











ERENNIAL object of mighty 

indignation and wrathy resolv- 
ing of newspaper publishers in con- 
vention assembled, the problem of 
national copy getting by at local 
rates was exhumed once more at 
the meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at Chicago last 
week. 

The publishers were confronted 
with these two present-day aspects 
of the serious lengths to which, ac- 
cording to discussion leaders, the 
rate differential problem has pro- 
ceeded 

1. As conditions are now, it is 
wholly probable that it will not be 
long before newspapers receive lit- 
tle more than automobile, tobacco 
and oil copy through established 
national advertising channels. And 
there is present evidence that the 
oil companies may not even be 
counted in this group. 

2. Local rate concessions secured 
by national advertisers make it 
more difficult for advertising agen- 
cies to recommend newspaper ad- 
vertising to their clients, since the 
placing of copy through local deal- 
ers means a lessened or completely 
eliminated commission for the 
agent. 

Moreover, as presented last week, 
there is a new villain in the piece. 
Previously, it has been the custom 
at newspaper discussions to lay the 
blame for the growing tendency of 
local placement at the door of ad- 
vertisers who ruthlessly sought 
special advantages for themselves. 
And, at other times, the agent has 
been pointed out as ‘the major cul- 
prit. But now, according to asser- 
tions at the Inland meeting which 
went virtually unchallenged, the 
real sinner is unmasked as none 
other than—the newspaper. 

“Practically every evil respon- 
sible for present conditions was 
created and fostered in the local 
advertising departments of the 
newspapers,” stated R. D. Sanche, 
of the Wausau, Wis., Record- 


Inland Charts Action on 
Local Rate Dilemma 





Herald, whose address opened 
discussion. “And the one big reaso 
was that publishers made the mis 
take of measuring the ability oj 
the advertising manager on the 
linage basis, instead of on th 
earned rate. Naturally the advertis 
ing manager, quick to sense thé 
basis of his employment, seize 
every opportunity to increase loca 
linage by allowing a general ad 
vertiser to use local advertising 
contracts. 

“Something must be done abou 
the situation as it now exists, 0 
we may in time find ourselves with 
out any general advertising. The 
it will be necessary to raise retai 
rates to absorb the loss and re 
construct our long-standing ratf 
theories and establish a one-caré 
rate system.” 

A. L. Miller, publisher of th 
Battle Creek, Mich. Enquirer§ 
News, pointed out that the attitud 
of newspapers in granting loca 
rates will, if continued, break dows 
the whole structure of national ad 
vertising. The practice is also dis 
couraging advertising agents fron 
recommending the use of newspape 
advertising, he added, a view if 








which W. A. Thomson, manage 
of the Bureau of Advertising o 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, concurred. a 
French, publisher of the Holland 
Mich., Sentinel, related that ond 
advertising agent had told him that 
newspapers were being quietly 
crossed off the list of preferentia 
treatment because of this condition 

The upshot of the discussions was 
that President Verne E. Joy, de 
claring, “it is time we really did 
something about this menace,” an 
nounced the establishment of 
committee, membership to be an 
nounced later, to make a careful 
study of the problem and work out 
a practical approach to its solution. 
He promised that a program of 
definite action will be ready for 
consideration at the association's 
next meeting in February. 
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dvertising 


NOTHER radio contest is on. 
This time only announcers are 
eligible to participate. It is spon- 


) @sored by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
big reasoy 


& Osborn, which will annually 
award a cup for good announcing. 


“By good announcing,” Roy S. 
Durstine explains, “we mean sin- 
cerity, accurate diction, natural- 
ness, persuasiveness, a lack of 


mannerisms and an absence of 
those curious inflections which be- 
long to an unknown language in a 
world which doesn’t exist. 

“Somehow there has grown up a 
technique in announcing which, we 
believe, is exasperating to the pub- 
lic, annoying to the sponsors of 


« 


New Accounts to Vars 

The Plews Puffed Products Corpora- 
tion, maker of Oat Puffs, and the Othine 
Laboratories, cosmetics, both of Buffalo, 


n. Eas have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Addison Vars, Inc., agency 
of that city. Radio and newspapers will 


be used on the Plews account. 


For Radio Announcers 


broadcasting programs and detri- 


mental to the future of radio. 
Many announcers have refused to 
let themselves be drawn into this 
style of announcing and it is to 
encourage them and to beguile 
others away from the stilted, hot- 
potato school of broadcasting that 
we are offering this cup as a mod- 
est protest.” 

The first award will be made 
shortly after January 1. The win- 
ner will be selected from among 
those announcers whose voices are 
heard on network programs that 
are audible in New York. Five 
B.B.D.O. executives will make the 
decision. 


a 
From Lowell Thomas 


Chalmers L. Pancoast has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of Saga, 
The Adventurers’ Magazine, according 
to an announcement received from 
Lowell Thomas. This is a new maga- 
zine sponsored by The Adventure So- 
ciety, 240 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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COPY CONTACT EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 





Detail in full 


Address : 





Permanent position with exceptional opportunities for 
writer of proven ability with A.A.A.A. western agency. 
Finished writer who can produce original spontaneous, 
strong, logical copy without the use of superlatives. 


Must be creative, accustomed to executive responsibility, 
able to maintain constructive client contacts, and like hard 
work. Salesmanship qualities not required. 


your experience, 
beginning salary, and age. Samples and photo required. 
Correspondence confidential. 


ranged in New York approximately November 5. 
“M,” Box 273, Printers’ Ink. 


references, minimum 


Appointments will be ar- 
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: Among the many 
Business Can changes which 


Co-operate will take place in 


Washington during the next few 
months will probably be the 
strengthening of the personnel and 
powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Business men who have 
studied the history of the Com- 
mission are looking forward with 
some trepidation to the possible re- 
sults of this development. 

In his book, “Unfair Trade 
Practices,” Lincoln Filene has this 
significant paragraph: 

“To some extent it is possible 
for business men to help create the 
type of new Federal Trade Com- 
mission which will serve their 
needs and those of the community. 
But—if I may deliver a warning— 
business men must show by their 
acts that they are taking a con- 
structive, not a destructive or a 
hold-back, attitude toward the kind 
of house-cleaning in business 
which an ideal Federal Trade 
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Commission tied in with the Cod 
Authorities is likely to give.” 

He could have gone still further 
and emphasized the importance tp 
business of making a strong pla 
with the Administration for the 
kind of a Federal Trade Commis. 
sion that will clean up busines; 
abuses quickly and efficiently with- 
out becoming a millstone aroun( 
the necks of legitimate business 
men. 

It is more than a business duty, 
it is a patriotic duty, for indus. 
trialists to forget, so far as is hu- 
manly possible, political prejudice 
in dealing with the Administration 
these days. If business sits on the 
side lines and follows a policy of 
non-co-operation, it will get from 
Washington decisions and policies 
which are likely to be far mor 
stringent than are needed or than 
would be promulgated if busines: 
approaches the situation in a co 
operative spirit. 

If the Administration refuse: 
this co-operation then business wil! 
have just cause for complaint. Ii 
will not have cause, however, if i 
does not realize that one of its im 
portant duties to itself and to the 
public at large is to help in every 
way to create an atmosphere i 
Washington which will not bd 
antagonistic to prosperity. 
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Chains and Albert H. Mor 
rill, president of 


Housing Act the Kroger Gro 
cery & Baking Company, went to 
Washington recently. When he 
got back home he announced the 
launching of a drive to assist home 
owners to take advantage of the 
Federal Housing Act. 

In this drive Kroger will contact 
some 1,200 banks with which it 
does business, urging them to make 
loans; will publish in all of its 
newspaper advertisements informa- 
tion for home owners; for one 
week will put special folders in 
packages sold in Kroger stores; 
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will explain the details of the plan 
to the company’s 22,000 employees ; 
will circularize its 20,000 share- 
holders, will give FHA posters 
prominent display in nearly 5,000 
stores; and finally, will contact 
other grocery stores urging the 
same activity. 

Almost from the day he went to 
work in Washington, Federal 
Housing Administrator Moffett has 
been emphasizing that the Housing 
Act will benefit all businesses if it 
benefit any business. Many execu- 
tives of companies otitside the 
building industry have failed to get 
this point of view. They have 
thought of the Act as something 
that is going to benefit only one 
section of American industry and 
therefore have refused to display 
any particular interest in what the 
FHA is doing. 

Bold action such as that being 
taken by Kroger offers a healthy 
example to these myopic business 
men. Although the Government 
may fail to reach some of the ob- 
jectives it has set for itself under 
the Act, there is no doubt that 
wide activity in the building trades 
will be reflected in better sales 
conditions all along the line. 





: For years the 
Dip ee jokesmiths have 
Via Ether toyed with the 

concept that the campus of a cor- 

respondence-school student is the 
post office; and they have por- 
trayed the postman, decked out in 
cap and gown, delivering diplomas. 

Recently there has arisen agita- 
tion whose objective is the confisca- 
tion of some 25 per cent of the 
broadcasting time of broadcasting 
stations to disseminate something 
that would be called education— 
but something that, from this dis- 
tance, looks like propaganda. 

But now comes a demonstration 
of broad-scale education; and this 
is education strictly pure. 

This year’s commencement ex- 
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ercises of the American Institute 
of Banking, which is a correspon- 
dence school operated by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to train 
future executives, were conducted 
—as were last year’s—over the air. 

From Washington, institute grad- 
uates and undergraduates from 
coast to coast were addressed by 
the commencement orator, Hon. 
J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

By such facilities as the radio 
we are enabled, not merely to enjoy 
entertainment, but also to link our- 
selves more closely in a fellowship 
of personal betterment and common 
progress. And by lending itself to 
such undertakings as this, radio 
identifies itself more and more 
clearly as an essential instrument 
of civilization. 





Although the 
Bewarethe = Chemical Divi- 


Powder Train! sion of the De- 


partment of Commerce—headed, 
incidentally, by C. C. Concannon, 
who scarcely can escape being 
alphabetized into CCC of the CD 
of the DC— issues monthly bulle- 
tins on the matter, it does not ap- 
pear that the match situation is 
solidly and safely in hand. 

Let’s look at the record. In 
1933, upon the word of Mr. Con- 
cannon’s compilers, American pro- 
duction of all kinds of matches, 
including those left in other suits, 
those broken up for toothpicks, and 
those whose hissing, decapitated 
heads have burned themselves out 
under consumers’ thumb nails, 
reached a value of $22,669,000.. 

Since 1929, domestic production 
and imports both have been rising. 
Thanks, no doubt, to aggressive 
advertising campaigns for cigars, 
cigarettes, and oil burners that 
light automatically and thanks, too, 
to Repeal, which has re-introduced 
the peripatetic keyhole, the Amer- 
ican consumption of matches has 
increased, steadily. 

But our exports! In 1933, they 
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had dropped to the flash-in-the-pan 
level of $25,000. 

And why? Mr. Concannon’s cal- 
culators vouchsafe no opinion. Upon 
this mystery, no word has come 
from the White House, nor the 
Army nor the Navy. 

Is this a secret so sinister that 
its unveiling would set the world 
ablaze? Or has our Science, which 
has been doing so much for us 
Americans—including the writing 
of nearly all our advertising—at 
last fallen down; and have the 
nations of the world evolved a bet- 
ter match than ours—a woodier one 
than our wooden model, or a more 
limber match than our paper kind? 

Let not our rulers hide the facts! 
We demand the truth; and if the 
truth be withheld, let our rulers 
remember that for lesser causes 
than this have we revolted. 





In “‘Tru-Lay 

Sing, Beothers, Yours,” which is 

Sing! the house maga- 

zine of the American Cable Com- 

pany, Advertising Manager J. O. 

Lashar discloses a yearning to write 
a song. 

Mr. Lashar has been inspired by 

a lyric in the Broadway show, 


“Life Begins at 8:40.” The song 
is called, “You're a_ Builder- 
Upper.” He says he’d like to 


translate it to fit the title, “I’m a 
Builder-Upper.” 

With one qualification, Mr. 
Lashar’s proposal merits endorse- 
ment. The qualification is that if 
he goes ahead and writes his song, 
he will understand, clearly, that it 
is fieither compulsory nor very 
often even advisable for a com- 
poser to introduce his work by 
singing it himself. Even a good 
song can stand only so much. 

Mr. Lashar observes—and con- 
cedes that he’s not the first ob- 
server to notice the phenomenon— 
that many business men “and some 
salesmen” are talking gloomily. 
With ears that seem not sharp 
enough to catch the rustlings of 
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new orders, they hear rumors. By 
way of the grape vine, which hums 
in the breeze as does an Aeolian 
harp, they hear moanings. 

Yet their ears are deaf to facts. 
They hear not at all the news of 
better business in a dozen cities 
and a hundred towns. 

Perhaps business would be better 
off if these men heard nothing ex- 
cept melodies that rose from their 
own vocal cords. 

We've never gone sled-length for 
music-in-business. We know al- 
most nothing about musical theory, 
but we've long held the opinion 
that most of the songs that have 
been written for salesmen to sing 
were not quite as good as almost 
anything from Wagner, or Bee- 
thoven, or Bach. 

But perhaps the current moment 
is the cue for a new commercial 
aria. If Mr, Lashar will write the 
words for “I’m a Builder-Upper,” 
we'll print them. And we'll go 
further. We'll listen while—in pri- 
vate, of course—he sings them. 





A Veteran 1° the A. B. C's 
twentieth- 


Speaks anniversary 


meeting in Chicago last week, one 
of the Bureau’s founders—A. W. 
Erickson, now chairman of the 
board of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
wrote a letter. 

For the attention of present- 
day agencies that eschew “this 
splendid business-building force 
and sometimes bootleg their circu- 
lation,” he wrote: “Such a policy 
will not, cannot pay. It stamps 
such an agency as second rate.” 

And, by way of contrast: “In 
our shop, and, I think, in all the 
leading agencies, the first consider- 
ation (in studying a medium) is 
membership in the A. B. C.; and, 
invariably—no membership means 
no advertising.” 

Plain speech, this, from an ob- 
serving veteran. Younger men, 
less scrupulous and less _intelli- 
gent men, will do well to heed. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Our policy—m 62 words 


As each new account comes to 





us, a highly specialized service 
is built around it —tailor made. 
We do not take on an additional 
client until we have established 
this thorough service behind the 


latest one. 


We further restrict the growth of 





our clientele to the capacity of 
one or more of our principals to 
give continuous personal service 


to each client. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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Classroom 
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EPARTMENT stores have 

often been chided rather vig- 
orously by national advertisers be- 
cause of their desire to feature their 
own brands. There are certain out- 
standing stores in the country that 
are noted for their desire to push 
their own merchandise and to elim- 




















inate advertised brands so far as 
possible. 

Therefore it is refreshing to see 
the John W. Thomas & Co. store 
of Minneapolis using a newspaper 
advertisement with the heading, 
“A Store Is Known by the Com- 
pany It Keeps.” 

The copy continues with an ex- 
cellent summary of why this store 
features advertised brands. To the 
118 


egularl; 


Schoolmaster this block of copgfelp in 
does an excellent job of exposingend they 
the fallacy of the over-ardent pri ractical 
vate brand: advocates : poole 


“We've lived in Minneapoli#icompan 
man and boy, for sixty- seven yeargBeltz of 
And during that time we’ve hobfpany, L 
nobbed with the best. The besfbout th 
customers and the best manufactho intere 
turers, (We did sow a few wil 
oats when we were young squirts 














but our friends stood by us, ang “Bart 
we reformed.) These firms whog L. A 
names we list here would gq with 
through fire and water for us .. No . 
and we for them. If you kneW Thea 


nothing of Thomas’ except thab ster it 
these firms have chosen us as theic-hooli 
representative and friend . . . yo olloquii 
could tell unerringly that we are b little | 
Fashion Store of the best. . _ a 








The Schoolmaster recommend 
this as an excellent piece o 
department-store copy. 

7 . ° 






So complete is the procedure lai 
down by the Industrial Marketerg 
of Cleveland for their round-tablq 
meetings that the Schoolmasteq 


believes a description may be 


valuable guide to other group 


The season is divided into twa A 
seminars, each consisting of a for buy 
mal meeting to outline progra d 
work, five informal meetings, and -" 
third, a formal meeting summariz tha 


ing the informal gatherings. pre 
Every detail is outlined in 

bulletin, copies of which are fur He 

nished members so that there will b¢ he: 


no deviation from the plan, Meet > 
ing chairmen select those membe 


whom they can depend upon fo me 
aid in carrying through interchang¢ to 
of experience on the chosen topi ing 
This does not mean that speeche 
have to be prepared but it give! 
time for some real thinking to bé Sr 


devoted to the subject. 

It enables the chairman or hi 
aids to direct the course of t 
discussion. Someone always has tt 
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peak up to stimulate the thought 
pf others to the point of expressing 











eir knowledge and experience 


pnd the aids, posted on the subject, 
ee to it that there is no drag. 


Under this set-up, the meetings 


bre attracting a large attendance 
egularly. Members are getting 
help in their day-to-day problems 
pnd they leave each session with 
ractical, 
Schoolmaster believes that either 
lenn H. Eddy, of the Ohio Brass 
ompany, Mansfield, Ohio, or J. L. 
Beltz of the Thew Shovel Com- 
pany, Lorain, would willingly tell 
about the advantages of this plan 
0 interested members of the Class. 


helpful ideas. The 


“Barretts” at $20,000 Mops 
L. A.; “Mrs. Wiggs” Nice 
with $14,500, but “Du Barry” 
No B.O. Vamp in 2 Spots. 


The above headline from Variety, 


kfter it had been translated by the 
Schoolmaster into somewhat less 
olloquial language, seemed to have 
h little advertising lesson which is 
passed along to the Class. 
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It so happens that “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” and “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” are 
pictures which should please even 
the most fastidious moralists, The 
one spot in the play, “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” which verged 
on the Freudian, has been nicely 
glossed over in the movie version. 

While the Schoolmaster has not 
seen “Du Barry,” it is obvious that 
its producers expected its chief 
asset would be its sex appeal. 

Whereas advertising has not fol- 
lowed the movies far down the gay 
path of eroticism, there has been 
a marked tendency in the last few 
years toward freer and looser art 
and copy techniques. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
the success of such pictures as 
“Little Women” and other of the 
non-sex dramas should at- least 
cause advertisers with sex leanings 
some pause. 

Lest he be put down as a fault- 
finding Aunt Hettie, the School- 
master hastens to add that he 
would hate to see a return of the 
prudishness of fifteen or twenty 
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Requiring Capital 


A client of ours wishes to 
buy either a large or a small 
drug specialty. The point is 
that it will have to be a good 
product—provably good. 


He will not be interested in 
hearing from anyone interested 
in selling either quackery or 
mediocrity. But if you wish 
to dispose of a company mak- 
ing a product of actual and 


Smith & Bowman, Attorneys, Chanin Building, N.Y. C. 


Drug Specialty 





unique service to the consumer 
—a drug or cosmetic specialty 
of distinction—he will be glad 
to trade time with you. Please 
re-read this paragraph. 


In order to conserve your time 
and his, an interview will be 
arranged only after correspon- 
dence—after he has received 
from you an accurate descrip- 
tion of the product. 








ys has te 
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Agency Production 
Manager Wanted 


By A.A.A.A. 
Western Agency 


Unusual opportunity for sea- 
soned man with proven, thor- 
ough knowledge of art, type, 
plates, printing. Must be 
energetic, possess executive 
ability to direct department 
with one assistant. 


Detail your experience, 
references, minimum begin- 
ning salary and age. Send 
photo. Correspondence con- 
fidential. 


Appointments will be ar- 
ranged in New York approx- 


imately November 5. Ad- 
dress: “N,” Box 274, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 














BANK COPY 


N. Y. agency needs seasoned 
(but still original) writer of 
bank advertising for part or 
whole time work. Send samples 
—typewritten will do—as you 
wrote them. Give experience, 
salary wanted. Address ‘*L,”’ 
Box 272, care of Printers’ Ink. 





SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Toilet goods, food products. Can 
build organization from ground up, 
if mecessary. Wide successful 
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years ago when many products tha 
rightfully should have been adver 
tised were not advertised . becaus 








: BUSI 
of a great fear of offending t et 
susceptibilities of tender youth. fblisher’ 

eee hicago, 





: __JBtional ro 
The Class has received the folffon circul: 





lowing letter from J. J. Staples did o 
advertising manager, New Zealan@§yanizatio 





Newspapers, Ltd., Christchurchjfnnters’ I 


New Zealand: 
alesman ¢ 


“Apropos the Hoffmann Sod&pjication 
Water label mentioned on August 2fect of ad 
During the Great War I was sell pord a8 ¢ 
ing litho printing in New Zealand 9 to of 
A prospect was enthusiastic conjew conn 
cerning a suggested label giving atnters’ ! 
new name to his real beer, and w 
discussed the order at the bar. 

“Did you ever notice,’ I askedflesmen- 





















the brewer, ‘that the barmaid afte: — 
taking a glass of beer from the = 
bottle, always puts it down so thatfhd count 
she is the only person who can seefod com 
the label ?’ ay 


“The idea soaked in. 


eferences. 


“ ‘Okay,’ he answered, ‘doubleps. Detro 
that order, We'll label ’em back 
and front.’” 





Fanted 1 
entative | 


Getting people to buy is the pur-Bivember 
pose of most of the advertising offrred. I 
our large national manufacturers,penostaph 


Therefore it is of unusual interest" 2"4 
when these advertisers use space g.. 


to get people to sell. urea 8 
_ The Schoolmaster is particularly hoto-offse 
interested in the unusual type off-5° bunc 

. , lc; samp! 
argument used in the following)’ New” 
taken from an Iowa newspaper :}— 


b= 
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“As soon as your chickens are 
ready for market... 


“SELL THEM! 











“Don’t hold your poultry if it's = ‘time. 
—few Hop 

RTIST- 

Products that can be used as ae 
LEADER, DOLLAR DAY or = |fRati 
PREMIUM ITEMS OX 307 


find immediate sale among the 


10,000 readers of * 
























experience. Alive to current con- “ ” 
ditions. Advertising and sales PROMOTION MERCHANDISE SALES 
promotion experience, national or Convincing Details. on Request. Sacer 
sectional. Large or small com- 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, ml. | #tcrestec 
pany. ‘‘R,”’ Box 276, Printers’ Ink. fadio § 
ith creat 
»w empl 
TORONTO Pring er 
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mee GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA BoE 
LONDON. Eng our pro 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ublisher’s Representatives wanted, 
hicago, Detroit and California. New 
btional rotogravure publication, one mil- 
on circulation in youth field. Straight 
bmmission and little promotion, but 
plendid opportunity for well connected 
ganizations. Confidential. Box 310, 
rinters’ Ink. 
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IN CHICAGO 

alesman desires to represent high class 
blication. Wide acquaintance and re- 
pect of advertisers and agencies. Proven 
cord of sales and leader with each pub- 
cation handled. Let me tell you what I 
ve to offer and reason for seeking a 
w connection. Gentile. Box 301, 
rinters’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





r, and w 
e bar. 








HELP WANTED 

















’ I aske 
naid afte 
from th 





yn so that—d counter displays. 














esmen—Experienced selling graphic 
lines to manufacturers to handle side 
e—individually created, high quality, 
w priced, lithographed mounted window 
Latest process. 

















































10 can seeped commission. Exclusive territory. 
~~Bales cooperation. Your opportunity to 
hcrease income. Give age, experience, 
rierences. Whipple & Black, Fox Build- 
, ‘doubleps. Detroit. 
’em_ back 
= MISCELLANEOUS 
Vanted Desk Room. Publisher’s repre- 
; th rntative requires new location starting 
5 the Pur-Bovember 1, Grand Central district pre- 
rtising otf—rred. Desk, filing — Ray the a 
fa s,penographic service. ive fu etails, 
1 eee rntal and phone number. Box 311, P. I. 
Ise space EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 
hy printed matter, even if — 
. ctures and diagrams; new, improve 
rticularly hoto-offset process; cuts unnecessary; 
type off-50 hundred copies, additional hundreds 
followi lc; samples. Laurel Process, 480 Canal 
Olowingh.’ New York, WAlker 5-0530. 
wspaper :|— 
kens are POSITIONS WANTED 
RADIO SCRIPT WRITER 
riginal dramas, continuity. New 
.. ., fleas. Versatile, experienced. Full, 
ry if it'sfart time. Assignments. H. Cochran, 
————— pew Hope, Pa. 

,ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR — W I D E 
ied as XPERIENCE—C ONNECTION 
Y NITH NEW YORK AGENCY OR 

or UBLICATION. PART TIME BASIS. 
OX 307, PRINTERS’ INK. 
' the 
pise” || * COPY MAN * 
* SALES PROMOTION @ IDEAS 
a Agency @ Publisher @ Advertiser 
ago. tl interested? Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 
, TU. Pe 
dio Station Commercial Manager 
ith creative, writing, contacting any 
_ ow employed—wants similar position of- 
Grima bring greater opportunities. 28, married, 
ALGARY o children. Advertising agency back- 
OmOnton} fround. Salary plus overwriting. State 
FAN OUVER our proposition fully. Box 313, P. I. 
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lassified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING WRITER—With versa- 
tile experience and thorough knowledge of 
merchandising and publicity, desires con- 
nection with progressive organizatioh. 
Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive: Five years’ experience Macy 
Advertising, Sales Promotion, Copy, Pub- 
licity Research Merchandising. Want 
connection Publication, Agency or Man- 
ufacturer. Location not important. Box 
305, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising ‘“‘Yes’’ Man—6 years’ ex- 
perience saying “yes’’ and “swell” to 
stupid executives in the best agencies. 
Making change to increase salary. All in- 
quiries confidential and guaranteed an 
interview. Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 








Young Man, 28, knows Radio, Assistant 
to Manager, Network Station Repre- 
sentative, qualifies him as spot expert. 
Has sold accounts direct. Knows copy, 
continuity, sales promotion. Willing to 
organize radio department. Box 302, P. I. 


@4-A Agency Copy Writer 


—wants new connection. 7 years same 











4-A agency. 2 years ass’t. ad mgr. 

mfgr. Univ. grad. Age, 31. Box 

308, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—LETTERER 


Grade A Lettering, Creative Ideas for 
Window Displays, Posters, Etc., seeks 
Free-Lance Work. Prompt service. 
Reasonable rates. Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 











Keen, Energetic, Young Man with thor- 
ough editorial and advertising experience 
with newspaper and large merchandise 
chain. Strong technical background in- 
cludes copy, production, direct mail, sales 
helps, budget control and correspon- 
dence. Knows reporting, interviewing, 
copy editing, makeup and publicity. Col- 
lege trained; editor, college magazine. 
Excellent detail man for busy advertis- 
ing manager or house organ or trade 
paper executive. Box 304, P. I. 


Do you need a 


MANAGING EDITOR? 


Young man, 32, with varied back- 
ground of editorial, research, repor- 
torial, promotion and executive ex- 
perience, desires opportunity to build 
up a publication whose owner is 
interested in disseminating the real 
news of his field, with a minimum 
of ballyhoo and a maximum of 
facts. Understands every 
aspect of magazine and newspaper 
editing and production. . . . Knows 
news, where to get it and how to 
feature it. 

Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 


sumed for any omission. 

‘AGE 
Baneriee Tae 0300650000 0000000 87 
American Legion a 83 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ......... 1 
Booth Newspapers ..........-++- 50-51 
Chicago American aia ely nist tian 14-15 
Chicago Daily News ............00 21 
comeee Gen chcanpattnwiat 124 
SE neghduies Gee sb'n cee cenve 66 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 75 
Classified Advertisements .......... 121 
Crowell Publishing Co. ........... 63 
Des Moines Register and Tribune .. 2 
Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R. ..33 to 36 
Dosteien @: Ge, Bi QO. oc ocvcvcccies 111 
PE. sadatcaséeeenec<ota0dae 78-79 
eg Pee ery 84 
Francis Press, Charles ........... 123 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. ..... 70-71 
re ee Oe cdwacascneqguas 120 
Hawle Advertising Co., Inc. .. 107 
Help Wanted “L,” Box 272 ......120 
Help Wanted “M, ~ 2 Gee csves seen 
Help Wanted “‘N, ” Box 274 ...... 120 


Home News (Bronx & Manhattan) .103 
oo Newspapers, London, En- 


TEE Bed PTR Se See 95 
Sellenageiis rn re 29 
Lakeside Press .......... .33 to . 
Los Angeles Times ............+- 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times .. 4s 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. ...... 61 
McCall’s Magazine .............- 42-43 
Miami Herald ...... wan 
Milwaukee Journal 
Muskegon Chronicle 


Newark News 
Newell-Emmett Co., 
New York News 
New York Sun 
New York Times 





Philadelphia Public Ledger ....... 49 
PEER BOOED cccoscccoececess 64-65 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ......... 55 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ........ 56 
Position Wanted “‘O,” Box 275 ....111 
Position Wanted “R,’’ Box 276 ....120 
Printers’ Ink Publications ....... 90-91 
Progressive Farmer ........--..-. 52 
Promotion Merchandise ........... 120 
Providence Journal & Bulletin 5 
Smith & Bowman .............++. 119 
SS eae 105 
» rr ret Per 30-31 
Thompson Co., J. Walter ........ 8-9 
EE EE ere pecacasds ces owces 89 
Weekly Kansas City Star ........ 41 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ....... 24 
+ 
Advertising rates: Page, $135; half page, $67.50; 
—— page, $33.75 ; one-inch inch minimum, $10.50: 


Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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ready for market, expecting to 
greater returns. Growth after fou 
pounds is slow—and the feed yo 
will have invested will likely mo 
than offset the difference in weigh 
Waiting a few weeks this time o 
year may cost you money. 
“Please understand: We are ad 
vising you to Serr. Yes! Buy 
Onty TuHose CHICKENS THA 
We1cH Four Pounps or More! 
“The others need to be Fen. | 
you already are feeding them prop} 
erly and still they don’t gain, prob 
ably they need to be Wormm 


Det. 25, I 


a 





“So—Don’t Hoitp Your Pour 
TRY if it’s ready for market. Brin 
it in—Now! 


“Swirt & Company.” 
= a 7. 


The Geo. Muse Clothing Com 
pany of Atlanta, Ga., is runnin 
an interesting series of newspape 
advertisements with a_ histori 
theme. 

One of the advertisements, fo 
instance, is headed “In 1896 Muse’ 
ran this ad in the Atlanta Con 
stitution,” 

Beneath is a reproduction of tha 
advertisement of thirty-eight year 
ago and beside it modern copy 
which says, “The Muse ad shows 
here appeared September 20, 1896 
For fifty-six years the smartl; 
dressed people of Atlanta and the 
South have depended on this stor¢ 
for the authenticity of current 
fashions. Fall 1934 finds us agait 
prepared to offer you apparel whici 
is thoroughly distinctive.” 
_ Below the old advertisement is 4 
line-cut showing a man in a mod 
ern coat and a paragraph headed 
“Advance Style Information” which 
brings the advertisement thor 
oughly up to date. 

As more and more national ad 
vertisers show an antiquarian in 
terest in their advertising of many 
years ago, the possibilities of the 
idea as developed by Muse ar 
many. 


+ + + 
A. J. Reiss Advanced 


A. J. Reiss, former manager of sale 
development of the Acme hite Leaf 
and Color Works, Detroit, has been aj 

ted general manager ‘of trade sald 
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The pleased customer 
doesn’t often gush about 
it...... Only rarely, for 
instance, do we receive 
an engrossed resolution 
of thanks ...... very 
rarely ...... But most of 
them stick along, year 
after year...... There 
must be a reason...... 
Maybe they like what we 
give them...... Maybe 
they find it pleasant to 
work with us...... 
Maybe both. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
AT 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Sad 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 1934 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


to be held in twelve sessions on three sides 
of the city, will open its doors to Chicago 
housewives on Tuesday, November 6. 
Ask a Tribune representative to give you 
complete details about participation in 
Chicago's’ premier event for food and 
grocery advertisers. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St, 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco, 820 Koh) Bldg. 
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